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PEEFACE 



The great interest and anxiety with which the Final 
Report of the Royal Education Commission has been 
looked for by all classes in any way affected by the working 
of the Elementary Education Acts, has induced me to 
draw up a short summary of the conclusions arrived at, . 
and the recommendations made by the Commission in the 
voluminous Report recently presented to Her Majesty. 
In dealing with the Report I have had to bear in mind 
that the space at my command would allow of nothing 
more than a brief epitome of an important document. I 
have, therefore, seldom reproduced the arguments upon 
which the Commissioners have based the results of their 
inquiry, save where they seemed to be of exceptional 
importance. The same method has been followed in treat- 
ing the testimony of individual witnesses. 

A Report has been presented signed by fifteen 
members of the Commission, consisting of the Chairman 
(Viscount Cross), Cardinal Manning, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl Beauchamp, the Bishop of 
London, Lord Norton, Sir Francis Sandford, Archdeacon 
B. F. Smith, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Rigg, Canon Gregory, 
the Rev. Dr. T. D. C. Morse, Mr. C. H. Alderson, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, M.P., and Mr. Samuel Rathbone. 

Another Report has been drawn up, signed in part by 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., 
and Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, M.P., and fully by the 
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following Commissioners: the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, 
Dr. R. W. Dale, Mr. T. E. HeUer, Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
and Mr. G. Shipton. 

It has been somewhat difficult to deal intelligibly with 
the Report of the "Minority," and to show clearly not 
only how far they differed from, the " Majority," bnt also 
how far they were unanimous amongst themselves in 
regard to the points under discussion. 

The chapters in this volume have been summarised 
in the same order and under the same headings as they 
appear in the Report, and (where necessary) such 
resei-vations as were made by any of the Commissioners 
instead of being appended to the text, are for the sake of 
greater clearness introduced as footnotes on the pages to 
which they refer. 

It has not been considered necessary in abridging the 
Report of the ** Minority " to go into such detail as in the 
case of that of the ** Majority"; their recommendations 
however, are given, generally, in their own words. 



E. HERBERT LYON. 

Aiigust, 1888. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 



CHAPTER I. 

SCHOOL SUPPLY. 

The Education Commission in making their final Report supply 
to Her Majesty have followed the order of the Syllabus sufficient. 
of Subjects which has guided their inquiry, and which 
has been printed in each previous volume of their Report. 
The first head of their inquiry relates to the present supply 
of schools and the effiectiveness of the Education Act of 
1870* in providing for future requirements. 

Mr. Cumin in his evidence stated that the supply is 
generally suflScient except in places where there is a con- 
tinual increase in population, indeed that in every county Excess in 
in England, excepting the London district, the supply is accounted 
in excess of the requirements. This excess is attributed 
by him (i) to the number of large buildings originally 
built for Sunday schools now only partially occupied by 
the day schools held in them, (ii) to the greater attention 
now paid to the organization of infants' and babies' de- 
partments, and (iii) to the multipHcation of class rooms 
for separate teaching. 

* Sec. V, Act 1970 : — " There shall be provided for every school 
district a sufficient amount of accommodation in public elementary schools 
available for all the children resident in such district for whose elementary 
education efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made." 

B 



2 SCHOOL SUPPLY. 

The decrease of population in many rural and mining 
districts is a further reason alleged for local excess in 
school supply. 

For what Reference is made to the Report of the Education 

proportion ^ 

of the popu- Department, 1886-7, in which one-sixth of the entire 

latlon pro- 

Tisionisto population is assumed to be the basis upon which pro- 
vision should be made, in accordance with the instructions 
issued to Inspectors of Returns in 1871, and the Com- 
mission say that under present conditions they are 
disposed to agree with the basis upon which this 
calculation is made. That in certain localities accommo- 
dation has been provided in excess of this estimate they 
attribute to the increased attractiveness of the schools, 
which induces a larger number of children of a better 
class to attend, and also to the provision of the Act 
of 1876 which compels backward children to remain at 
school up to the age of 14. 

ProTision Mr. Cumin stated that the Department has no uniform 

rule for the provision of accommodation for children 
between the ages of three and five, and that though 
children between those ages are generally considered 
capable of going to school and earning a grant, yet this 
does not imply that accommodation is to bo supplied in 
every case. 

Deficiency The question having arisen as to whether in London 

accommo- a deficiency of accommodation for infants exists, the 

datlon for f>* • . /» • • j i j 'j. • x i. 

infants In Commission are oi opmion that it is not so serious as at 

London. g^^^ sight might appear, and in support of this they cite 

the Census returns for 1881, which show the proportion of 

children of school age in London to the total population 

to be considerably below that of the country at large. 

By whom The Department are kept informed, Mr. Cumin said, of 

gBMA f Via 

reonire- the requirements of each district by the Inspectors, who 
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B bound to report upon the existence of any 
lat wiiile School Boards in their own districts are the taiae 
lary judges as to the sufficiency or deficiency of accom- 
modation, and School Attendance Coraraitteea in non-school 
ioard districts, the Department is ultimately responsible 
for deciding whether further provision is necessary. 

On the vexed question as to whether a School Board Prioi 
s a prior right in its own district to supply a deficiency accoi 
f accommodation, the Commission say that the existence **' * 

such a right is asserted by the Department, and 

rounded upon the 18th Section of the Act of 1870;* as 

. consequence offers on the part of voluntary bodies to 

tnpply an actual deficiency have in many cases been 

efused by the Department, so that the schools if they 

(ad been built would have been excluded from a grant. 

; Cumin explained that the action of the Department in 

pving the prior right to a School Board has been based 

a then interpretation of the Act of 1870, namely, "that 

the School Board are bound by the 10th Section of 

) Act of 1870,t to supply the deficiency, so under the 

tSth Section they are afterwards entitled, if they insist 

a doing so, to supply whatever deficiency may from time 

D time arise." 

Whether School Boards can divest theraseh 
r right, the Commission say that, although Mr. Cumin 
ipeaiB to assume the existence of such a power 



riKht. 



• ano. XVln, Act 1870 :— " The School Board sliall maintiim and keep 

t every setool provided by audi Board, and elittll from tima to tiuie 

Tide eaci additional Bcbool aooommodation aa is, in their opinion, 

caaearj in order to supply a sufficient amount of public school aooommo- 

II for their district." 

f By this seetiou the time is reduced witliin n-liich it ia aUowable fo 
^ply a deScieney in any district, before a School Board is compiilBorilj 
[ted, irom 12 to 6 months; and makes the election oF a School Eoiinl, 
not aupplied, imperatire. 

B 2 
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practice there have been important exceptions, notably in 

wiuesden the Willesden case, in which the Department compelled 
ease. 

the School Board to supply a deficiency which formed the 

groimd for its establishment, under pain of being declared 

in default if it allowed a clergyman to step into its place 

and supply the deficiency. 

Crieyanees. This oflSlcial interpretation of the law as to the right 
of supply, the Commission say, has been the cause of much 
controversy and complaint, especially in the case of the 
Roman Catholic body. Dissatisfaction is felt first at the 
action of the Department in allowing School Boards 
practically to decide whether a proposed voluntary school 
is necessary or not, and further in refusing to exercise the 
discretionary power conferred upon them by the 98th 
Section of the Act of 1870,* viz. : to give or withhold 
grants to unnecessary schools, — School Boards, it is 
alleged, being more liable than the Department to have a 
hostile feehng towards the promoters. 

In dealing with this subject the Commission express 
the opinion that some check ought to be placed on the 
multiplication of schools claiming to be supported out of 
the education grant, and that that check can hardly be 
placed in other hands than those of the Education Depart- 
ment, to which it has been committed by statute, and 
should not be placed in the hands of any local body. 

Dan-y- In illustration of the practice of the Department to 

remit to a School Board the question whether a new 
school is unnecessary, reference is made to the well- 
known Dan-y-craig case, in which a Roman Catholic 
school in course of erection was pronounced to be 
unnecessary by the Department, owing to the Swansea 

• This section subjects Board Schools to the same rule as voluntary 
schools in respect to the refusal of aid if they are unnecessary. - 
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School Board refuaing to withdraw their objection to its 
being admitted to an annual grant and claiming to exercise 
their piior right to supply the esieting deficiency. After 
reviewing Mr. Cumin's evidence on this case, the Com- 
mission express their opinion that the interpretation put 
upon Section 98 of the Act of 1870 seems somewhat 
strained. They think that the Department was in error in 
leaving in the hands of the School Board a decision which 
the law had committed to them, viz., whether the school 
in question was unnecessary ; and afterwards in failing to 
exercise their own discretion to give or withhold a grant 
n unnecessary school. 

The Commission are of opinion that the remedy for Hemeny 
,. . 1., , . „grlcTaiic 

le grievances hes in a more hberal mterpretation of 

the word " suitability," and in a close adherence to the 

spirit of tlie provisions of the Act of 1870, but that to 

abolish all restrictions on grants to unnecessary schools 

would prove injurious to the interests of the very schools 

■which it is sought to uphold. 

With regard to the definition of tho word ■' suitabihty " " snita,- 

as applied to schools in the Act of 1870, the Commission 

restiict themselves to recording Mr. Cumin's view ot 

Section V of that Act. They say : — 

" Accordiog; to this (Mr. Cumin's) interpretation, the Act of 
" 1870 provides, that in any school district, if there be not 
"already efBcient and aufBcient accommodation, which is 
" also ' suitable,' or ' such as the parents could not reasonably 
" object to on religions grounds,' then the law shall step in 
" and see that a pubUc elementary school ia established, 
"in which the question of 'suitabiUty' will not arise, 
" because tho school is ipso facia suitable." 

jTbe working of the provisions of the 23id section of the Transfer 
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Act of 1870* is alleged to inflict an injury on undenomina- 
tional schools. It is said first that thereby the influence of 
trustees and founders is set aside, the fate of the school 
being left in the hands of an uncertain and changing body, 
often composed of those who may have previously taken 
no active interest in the school, and secondly that the 
terms of an agreement with the School Board have often 
been sanctioned by the Education Department which 
have unduly interfered with the original trusts. 

The Commission, in view of the friction thus created, 
recommend for the proper transfer of a school held 
under trust : 1. That the consent of a majority of the 
trustees should be necessary. . 2. That beyond the 
requirements of the Education Acts the Department 
should not sanction any agreement at variance with the 
original trust ; and 3. That no structural expenses, involv 
ing a loan, should be incurred, without the consent of 
the trustees who lease the building. 

Having considered the whole question of providing 
against future deficiency of accommodation, the Connnission 
think that a general inquiry into the school supply of the 
country at large, similar to that commencedin 1871, ought 
to be held periodically — say every five years — and that in 
the interval between any two such inquiries, voluntary 
schools (whether provided to meet a numerical deficiency 
or specially required by any part of the population) ought 
to be recognized by the Department as entitled to claim 
annual grants, on the same terms as board schools. 

As to the class of children to whom school accommo- 
dation is open under the Act of 1870, the Commission are 
of opinion that although Mr. Forster's Act has given the 

* Section XXIII, Act 1870, prescribes in detail the conditions under 
wliich a school may be transferred by the managers to a school board. 
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legal right to all parents, including those well able to 
provide education for their children, to send them to a 
State-aided or rate-supported school (a result which was 
not perhaps fully considered during the passing of the 
Act), the use of such schools by the latter class of persons 
would in practice not be likely to extend itself if a proper 
system of secondary education were organized throughout 
the country, open by means of exhibitions to children from 
elementary schools. 



CHAPTER II. 

STRUCTURAL SUITABILITY OF THE PRESENT 

SCHOOL SUPPLY. 

The proportion of the population for which the Com- quality of 
mission remark they have shown that school provision is accommo- 
needed, namely, one-sixth of the population, and in certain * *"* 
districts one-fifth, is said to have been adequately pro- 
vided for, although it is pointed out in the Report that 
the suitability of the actual space provided must obviously 
affect that conclusion. 

The Commission report that great difference exists in 
the suitability of school premises, since no uniform standard 
has been insisted upon, but that the estimate of what is 
required in the way of buildings and appliances is now 
higher than it used to be, owing to the improvement 
<5arried out under the direction of H.M. Inspectors. With 
regard to the difference in the minimum area of accom- 
modation insisted on by the Department between that 
provided by voluntary effort and that created by School 
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Boards out of loans, namely, in the one case 8 square 
feet, and in the other 10 square feet per child, the latter 
in the view of the Commission more nearly represents 
the demands that have to be met; and now that the 
great strain entailed by the Act of 1870 in supplying" 
accommodation has passed, they think the State should be 
more exacting in requiring for all children a proper amount 
of air and space, suitable premises, airiness and lightness 
of site, and reasonable extent of playground. 

The further opinion is expressed that the proper measure 
of a school's accommodation should be the seat room pro- 
vided rather than the simple calculation of superficial area. 

Whilst recognizing it as a hardship that any sudden 
demand for more ample accommodation should be made on 
schools built before 1870, the Commission consider it a 
most important rule of the Department that 10 square 
feet should be the minimum accommodation for each child 
in average attendance in all future buildings. 

These observations, it is added, apply in some degree 
to the cubical contents of schoolrooms, which the De- 
partment require in all new schools to be on a minitnum 
scale of 100 cubic feet for each child in average attendance^ 
nonciusion. The Commission come to the conclusion that, in order 
to bring existing schools up to the higher estimate of ac- 
commodation, a Kberal allowance of time should be given 
to managers for making alterations, so as to avoid any 
undue burden which many districts might otherwise feel ; 
it is also thought that the pressure of H.M. Inspectors on 
the managers will be exerted more advantageously than 
any hard-and-fast rule of the Department.* 

* Sir Francis Sandford does not think that this requirement should be 
enforced in the case of schools erected hj the aid of a grant, according to 
plans recommended and insisted on hj the Department, and providing 
8 feet per scholar, since some of the best and most popular Y(^untary 
schools would be the first to suffer. 
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Attention is drawn to the fact that, in recommending 
10 square feet as the provision for each child, such 
accommodation is needed for the number in average 
attendance, and not for those vsrhose names are on the 
books. 

As to the school fittings, it is not thought advisable to school 
lay down any absolute rule, except that the primary con- 
sideration in the equipment of a school should be its 
suitabihty to the age, size, and physical comfort of the 
children. 

The value of playgrounds is specially dwelt upon, as piay- 
having an undoubted influence in giving children a liking 
for school, and in affording special opportunities for moral 
training when they are released from discipline ; and the 
Commission think that the Department as a rule should 
recommend the provision of a playground, and if possible 
separate ones for the two sexes, in the erection of all new 
schools over which they have any control. 



CHAPTEE III. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



In defining school management the Commission point Manage- 
out that as schools exist both for the purpose of forming defineci. 
the character as well as of cultivating the intelligence 
of children, the duties of school managers will accordingly 
be divided into two branches, viz. : — 

1. Such duties as can be conducted by managers at a 

distance fi:om the school. 

2. Those duties for the performance of which direct 

contact with the school and personal intercourse 
with the teachers and scholars are necessary. 
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In reviewing the evidence given before the Com- 
mission, the Report goes on to say that the duties of these 
two branches of management in most cases may easily 
be combined, except where a great many schools are 
carried on under the control of one board, as is the case in 
London. 

For the work of school management in committee, 
there are required breadth of view, business habits, 
administrative ability, and the power of working har- 
moniously with others; whilst personal oversight of 
schools demands more especially, interest in schpol work, 
sympathy with teachers and scholars, together with resi- 
dence in proximity to the school, and leisure time during 
school hours. 

In dealing with the question of the management of 
voluntary schools, the Commission make the following 
statement : — 

^* For the managemeut of those voluntary schools which have 
" been built with aid from the Government Grant, the 
" Education Department in very early days made definite 
" provision, by inserting in the Trust Deed of each school a 
" certain Management Clause differing in some respects 
" according to the description of the school. These specified 
*' the qualifications, and subsequent method of election of 
" the managing body, the original body of managers having 
" been nominated by the promoters of the school. To a 
" body so constituted the whole direction of the school was 
" committed by the clauses which were imposed by the 
" Government as a condition of a building grant and accepted 
" by the founders of the schools ; while in the case of 
" Church of England schools the superintendence of the 
" religious and moral instruction was assigned to the clergy- 
" man of the parish. A similar arrangement prevailed in the 
" case of Roman Catholic schools. The returns made by 
" the managers of voluntary schools throughout specimen 
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" districts of England .... show that such bodies 
*' of managers are almost universally in existence, whatever 
" be their degree of vitality, and that they comprise persons 
*' in very various social positions. Nor do they exist merely 
*' on paper. The returns made annually to the Department 
** from every school receiving a grant require the signature 
*' of three persons to authenticate the nimierous particulars 
** required to be certified ; though of these three persons only 
*' one need be a manager." 



The Conmiission emphatically condemn the "farming" " Farmed »» 

: , . . schools. 

of schools by teachers, in evasion of the rule forbidding a 

echiool to be carried on for private profit, and say that 

eflFective measures ought to be taken to render the 

continuance of such a system impossible. Although it is 

recognized that in some places the management must 

inevitably fall into the hands of one individual, the 

Commission think that voluntary schools, where it 

is practicable, should be under eflScient and active 

boards of managers. 

With regard to the accounts of voluntary schools, the Scrutiny of 
, , Accounts. 

Commission recommend that they shall be as open to 

public inspection as those of board schools. 

So far as personal and sympathetic supervision is stents of 
concerned, the Report says that much of the evidence is mana^e- 
favourable to the voluntary system of management, and 
in support of this conclusion the evidence of the following 
Tvitnesses is quoted, viz.: Mr. Sharpe, Archdeacon Norris, 
Mr. Stewart, Canon Warburton, and the Chairman of the 
School Attendance Committee of the Leek Union. 

The Commission do not think that representatives who should 

« v 11- manage 

of the ratepayers should be introduced on the managing voluntary 
boards of voluntary schools, as suggested by several 
witnesses ; so long as these schools receive no aid from the 
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rates, they see no sufficient reason why, in this respect, 
their trust deeds should be set aside; they recommend, 
however, that, where it is possible, representatives of the 
parents of the scholars shall be introduced into the 
managing body, though they should not iorm a prepon- 
derating element. 

School Board management is next dealt with, and 
reference is made to a passage of Mr. Uiggle's evidence, 
where he describes at some length the system of dual 
management now adopted by the London School Board, 
local managers being entrusted with large responsibiHties 
under the supervision of the School Management Com- 
mittee. 

A description is given in the Report of the methods of 
school management adopted by the School Boards of 
Liverpool and Birmingham, which shows that while in the 
former place the School Board gradually entrust the entire 
management of each school to a local board of managers, 
carefully initiated at first into their duties, the schools 
under the Birmingham School Board have no voluntary 
managers, but a staff of local inspectors employed to visit 
and report upon them. 

On this point the Commission express an opinion that 
although local managers are sometimes dispensed with, it 
would be very advantageous for the School Board (and 
especially the larger Boards) always to associate with 
themselves local managers in the supervision of their 
schools, while managers of board schools might be 
relieved of some of that routine work which at present 
tends to limit the general supervision they can exercise 
over schools ; but the employment of local inspectors, it 
is thought, can only lead to their imperfectly discharging 
their functions as managers. 
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In comparing the two eystems of h 
magement, the Commiseion eay : — 



irtl and voluntary General 

betnccn 
board >nd 

" If it -were needful to strike a balance between the efficiency ■''ni'"'*"^' 

manaKC- 
" of the two systems of board and voluntary school mcnt. 

" management, tho evidence before us would lead us to 

" divide the honours. If it be aaked under which system 

" of management that branch of administration which can , 

" be transacted outside the school is most vigorously con- ' 

" ducted, it would be impossible to deny the superiority of 

" the managemeat of the School Board dispensing the 

" money of the ratepayers. If, however, we look for the 

" closest supervision of the school and the most effective 

" sympathy between managers and teachers, or between 

" managers and scholars, we should feel, on the whole, 

" bound to pronounce in favour of the efHciencj of voluntary 

" Eoanageraent. It is in tho combination of the advantages 

" of both systems that wo look for progress in the future." 

Special attention is drawn to the co-operation which Liverpool 
ifi been auccessfiilly attempted in Liverpool between board of man 
i voluntary managers by means of a conference formed 
for the purpose of arriving at a uniform system of manage- 
ment. The Commission think the extension of such a 
g-etem would further be beneficial in mitigating unwhole- 
tae rivahy between the two systems, and that voluntary 
i board school managers Lave much to learn from each 
ler. 

In recommending, in conclusion, a system of co-oppra- co-opei 
I amongst managers of voluntary 6chooIs, as practised Toumtarr 
? the diocese of Rochester, and ia Huddersfield and 
■adford, where uispectora are now employed by volun- 
try associations to visit Church schools, the Commission 
ISEpress a strong opinion that for isolated schools this form 
voluntary combination is likely to strengthen then- 
HtJon not only financially but also educationally, and 
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that some similar combination for the purposes of instruc- 
tion by experts in such subjects as cookery and the 
rudiments of elementary science, might be extended to 
voluntary schools under schemes similar to those carried 
out by the Northern School of Cookery and by the 
Birmingham School Board. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



stair. 



An Inspec- 
tor at the 
Depart- 
ment. 



I|uallflca- 
tfons. 



HER MAJESTY'S IITSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 

The staflf of Inspectors is reported to consist of the 
following : — 

12 Chief Inspectors 

120 Inspectors 

30 Sub-Inspectors 

152 Inspectors' Assistants, 
the work of the Education Department being carried on 
by 21 Examiners under the supervision of the Secretaries. 

The suggestion to place one of H.M. Inspectors in the 
Department as an Assistant Secretary to advise on matters 
connected with inspection, meets with no approval, though 
the Commission are not opposed to a vacancy in the Secre- 
tariat being filled by the appointment of an inspector. 

With regard to the liigh intellectual qualifications 
which have hitherto been exacted for the appointment to 
the post both of Examiner and Inspector, namely, a 
University degree and a first or second class in honours, 
the Commission are of opinion that although these require- 
ments may have hitherto possibly checked unsuitable 
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appointments, yet that some modifications in the present 
rules are desirable. 

First as to the admission of teachers to the in- Admission 

mi • 1 • 1 J 1 1 1 ®^ teaclicrs 

spectorate. i he evidence given by teachers themselves to the m- 
on the pomt is said to have been by no means unammous, 
some sti'ongly objecting to have their schools inspected by 
those who had been members of the teaching body. 
Of those not professionally interested in the matter, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Diggle, and Mr. Fitch declared 
themselves favourable to the proposal to recruit the body 
of inspectors from the ranks of elementary teachers, while 
Mr. Oakeley and Mr. Sharpe took the opposite view. 
The Commission, after considering the evidence given on conclusion. 
both sides, come to the conclusion that while the public 
service requires inspectors to be men of wide and liberal 
training, yet there are some of the elementary teachers 
who possess the high qualifications required in a com- 
petent inspector, and that it is neither fair nor wise by 
artificial barriers to prevent them from rising to the rank 
of inspector. They further consider that such an opening 
would tend to elevate the tone and character of their 
important profession. 

The next point dealt with is the examination of JBxamina- 

tlonby 

schools where special subjects are taught. The Com- specialists. 

mission think it important that the inspector should 

have a thorough knowledge of such subjects, since an 

intelligent and efficient examination will effectually tend 

to remedy mechanical and superficial instruction. This, it 

is reraarked, was urged by several witnesses as being 

especially necessary in science examinations, which must 

be partially oral, and the Commission recommend that conclusion 

although a knowledge of science cannot reasonably be 

demanded of all the ordinary inspectors, yet in future it 
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would be desirable, in regard'to a larger proportion of them 
than at present, that special weight should be given to a 
knowledge of this subject in the appointment to the 
inspectorate; at the same time they think that when 
speciaUsts examine they ought also to have had some ex- 
perience of the conditions of elementary school education. 
Female The further question having arisen as to the employ- 

ment of female inspectors in visiting infant schools, and 
examining the lower standards, the Commission, after 
stating that there are serious practical difficulties in the 
way of their general employment, make the following 
suggestion : — 

" We think, however, that the experiment might be tried in 
" large towns of appointing a sub-inspectress to assist the 
" head inspectors in the examination of infant schools and 
"of the earlier standards in other schools. They should 
" themselves have been teachers in elementary schools, or 
" should have had experience as governesses in one or other 
" of the training colleges. We have been much struck by 
" the ability, earnestness, and good sense of several of the 
" mistresses who have come before us to give evidence." 

Inspectors* Complaints were made that the initial salary of inspec- 
tors' assistants is insufficient, and that in consequence the 
best men are deterred from applying for the post. The 
Commission are of opinion that these assistants should be 
chosen from the pick of the elementary schoolmasters 
who have acquu'ed adequate experience, and accordingly 
recommend that the initial salary should be raised to £200 
a year. 
More fre- It was suggested, the Report says, to mitigate what is 

ciianffe of called the autocracy of an inspector in his own district, 
inspectors, ^j^j^gj, j^y enlarging the area and placing it imder a joint 

. board of inspectors, or by a more frequent change of 
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Tict. The CommisBion however think the former 

$ieine impracticable, and that the latter would be of no 

[vantage, since not only is long connection with a dietriot 

lloable in bringing about a good understanding between 

jnBpectors and managers, but also frequent change would 

produce uncertainty in the examinations, besides being 

very costly to the country and the inspectors. 

f Passing on to consider how a unifoi-m standai-d of Cniropm 

11 , , ,. - Htnndara 

lation amongst such a large body oi inspectors may exBrnina. 

best be attained, the Commission report that from the ""' 
ofScial evidence they have received, great pains appear 
already to be taken to establish nnifomiity of judgment 
among the district inspectors by conference and compari- 
Bon of results in each division, and also by a careful 
examination on the part of the Department of the 
tabulated results of inspections, any wide discrepancies 
between one district and another being brought to the 
notice of the chief inspectors. Although the Commission 
think that approximation to a common standard of 
judgment has been reached, and that further progress is 
likely to be made, they suggest as likely to still fui-ther 
produce uniformity of standard, that chief inspectors 
should cease to have charge of small districts of their 
own, BO that their whole time may be given up to super- 
vising the larger areas, and to reviewing the work of the 
inspectors in their division when complaints are made 
to the Department. For the suggestion made in some The i 
quarters that a more lenient test is applied to the exami- applied to 
nation of voluntary schools than of board schools, tli'^ of achaou. 
Commission eay they have no reason to believe there is 
any ground whatever. 

With regard to visits without notice, commonly called Tiilt« 

. . . nitbout 

" surpnse visits, bnei reference to the evidence given by notice. 
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several inspectors on the subject seems on the whole to 
show that such visits may be of considerable advantage ; 
and the Commission, in order to admit of more frequent 
visits without notice than are at present possible, and also 
that more time may be given to the annual examinations 
of schools and pupil-teachers, are of opinion that some 
re-arrangement of the work, or an increase in the strength 
of the inspecting staff, is necessary. 

** More frequent occasional visits," the Report goes on to say, 
''are not suggested as a means of detecting abuses, but 
** rather to enable the inspector by the observation of a 
*^ school under its normal conditions to acquaint himself with 
*'the general tone of the school and with the method of 
" instruction, and to offer friendly advice ^to the teachers on 
" any points on which they may stand in need." 

^PubUcation Mention is made of the fact that formerly the Educa- 
of reports. "^ 

tion Department published the Inspectors' Reports of 
Schools in the Blue Books, but that owing to the expense 
which would now be involved in printing the Reports of 
some 25,000 different schools, the practice could not be 
resmned. The Commission however are of opinion that the 
annual reports of voluntary schools might with advantage 
be made as public as those of board schools. 
Complaints Numerous complaints, it is stated, have been made by 
Inspectors, teachers as to the method of conducting examinations, and 
metiiod of although the Commission remark that, in making many of 
tionT***^" *l^^s^ complaints, the requirements of the Code have pro- 
bably been lost sight of, they at the same time call the 
attention of inspectors to the great difference between a 
competitive and a non-competitive ^examination; that 
as the aim of the latter should be to find out what 
the children know and not what they do not know, it is a 
mistake to put questions which are too hard. For the 
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;lier complaint that in the examiiiati(Jii in dictation Ab t 
lildren are confused by the inGpector'e voice, to which 
wy are tmacciiBtomed, and eo mistake his words, the 
/ommission thuik there is some foundation, and recom- 
mend t)jat the passage selected by the inspector should 
in future be read out by the teacher. 

To meet tlie alleged grievance that complaints of Att«ntiB« I 
justice are withheld from the notice of the Department compialiitiq 
■om fear of offending the inspector, and lest a reduction 
of the gi^ant might follow, the Commission think it should 
be made clear that tho Department are willing and anxious 
to examine all such complaints, and that a scliool will not 
suffer in consequence. 

Although mention was made in evidence of the alleged Canciiulmr J 
rringement by inspectors of their instructions, of which, 
iwever. it is said no dii-ect evidence was forthcoming, 
id fui-ther of the undue protraction of examinations, 
ich in some districts ia attributable to an insufficient 
of inspectors, the Commission express their opinion 
,t in the matter of inspection, though the present system 
be susceptible of improvements in the directions 
idicated, the country has been on tho whole well served, 
lecially since tho establishment of a gi'aded system ot 
ipfcction. 



CHAPTER V. 
TEACHERS AND STAFF. 

Pbdbk this head the Report draws attention to the import- sufflden*) 
. 1 . ..,"*' present 1 

mee attached in the earhest days of the administration of supply. 

grant to securing an adequate supply 
c 2 
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of good teachers, as shown both in the aid granted to 
training colleges, and by augmentations made to the 
salaries of teachers proportionate to the class of their cer- 
tificates. After giving statistics to show the increase of 
the teaching staff between the years 1869 and 1886, the 
Commission proceed to estimate the suflSciency of the 
present supply. They say that the evidence seems to 
prove that whilst the number of trained male teachers 
is somewhat in excess of the present demand, there is 
still a growing demand for fully qualified female teachers. 
As to the quaUty of this supply, the Commission pay the 
following tribute to the professional zeal and integrity of 
the staff of teachers : ** We are glad to state our opinion, 
that, as a whole, the present body of teachers are a very 
honourable body, and have a great sense of their duties 
to the children in regard to the formation of their 
character, and their moral guidance." It is said that 
teachers themselves acknowledge that there is less educa- 
tional enthusiasm than formerly, and that less time is 
now devoted bv teachera' associations to educational 
questions, which is attributed by them to the unfavour- 
able conditions under which they now work. 

The employment of females of superior social position 
and general culture as teachers, the Report says, has been 
tried with much success in Roman Catholic schools, their 
labours producing very refining and excellent results. 
Attention is drawn to the special regulations of the Code 
of 1882 to induce university graduates and women over 18 
who have passed recognized university examinations to 
enter the teaching profession, by admitting them to 
become assistant teachers after passing the admission 
examination to training colleges, though in no case, it 
appears, have these provisions been taken advantage of. 
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ComplaintB were made hj the teachers as to the large cntnOne* I 

mber of untrained certificated teachers, who are eaid to 

I prove unsatisfactoiy, and to stand in the way of 

> who are well-qualified finding employment. A 

3ble is given showing the numbers of trained and 

Bltrained certificated teachers, there being in ail 23,180 of 

former to 18,737 of the latter. Suggestions were 

eived for i-educing the number of untrained certificated 

Sachera by diminishing the facilities for obtaining a 

certificate without training. The Commission however 

think that, in making any such change, it should be 

membered that there are some untrained teachers with 

ivnatural aptitude for teaching who could not be excluded 

rpm the profession without real loss to schools. 

In dealing with the question of teachers' salaries, men- salaries. 

is made of the great rise which has taken place 

; the last 30 years, and the Commission are glad to 

[am from the evidence of several witnesses and from 

: own statistical inquiries, that the sj'stem of fluetuat- 

; salaries is giving way before that of fixed salaries in 

bluntaiy as well as in board schools, and they are of 

bion that the teachers' salaries should be fixed, and 

I DO degree dependent upon the grant. 

As to the endorsement of certificates, the opinions ofBi«*«r*e- 

■nent of 
I of H,M. Inspectors, differmg a good deal among GeFtiflcB.i« 

fcemselves, are simply cited, without an opinion being 

1 tlie part of the Commission. 

The question of teachers' pensions is said to be some- 

Kiat comphcatedbypast treatment. Lord Lingen gave 

I as his opinion that the authors of the Minutes of 1846 

r which the first offer of pensions was made, did not 

mntemplate the introduction of a general system of pen- 

I but only an aid to schools iu removing inefficient 
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teachers. Subsequently, the Report says, the Code of 1876 
specified the teachers entitled to apply for pensions to be 
those employed on May 9tli, 1862, when the original Minute 
was cancelled, and it has consequently been contended 
that those who were induced to become pupil-teacher8 
and were at the training colleges at that date on the 
strength of the old Pension Minute, are entitled to its 
benefits ; a contention upon which no opinion is expressed. 
The Commission, after considering the evidence given 
both by inspectors and teachers, and also the answera to 
their statistical inquiries with regard to the establishment of 
a system of pensions, say that there is now a very general 
consensus of opinion in its favour. The Commission would 
be glad to see some superannuation scheme introduced, 
though they think that the compulsion upon existing 
teachers to contribute to its fund should be indu^ect rather 
than direct, and should be enforced by the action of the 
managers rather than as a legal obUgation upon the 
seiieme teachers. Accordingly it is recommended that the facihties 
offered by the Post Office for the purchase of deferred 
annuities should be taken advantage of, and that managers 
should see that in future every teacher is possessed of a 
deferred annuity of £30 in the case of men, and £20 in 
that of women, to come into operation at the age of 55. 
It is also suggested that, in the case of those so assured 
as well as of teachers already assured in other offices, the 
Department should supplement the annuity of a retiring 
teacher — also through the Post Office — by a maximimi 
augmentation of not more than £15, according to length 
of service ; and that the scheme should be made com- 
pulsory on all teachers certificated after [a certain date 
to be fixed by Parhament ; the funds for this augmenta- 
tion being provided by a deduction of £1 per cent from 
the annual gi*ants to elementary schools. 



proposed. 
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^^^B Ah to tlio staff uecessaiy for the proper working of a stair, 

^^^Bcliool, the CommiesioQ regard the evidence both of 

inspectors and teachers as establiahing the iusufiiciency of 

II the preseut Code requirements, calling attention to the 

lncation Department Report of 18^6-7, which shows 

it the total staff of the coimtry exceeded the Code cdac 

, by 4S per ceut,, and they recommend that the 

imiim should be considerably raised, a change which, 

is shown, would only affect tlie schools that are so 

idorstaffed as to need the application of 



Considerable difference of opinion was found to exist Huonid 
paong the witnesses as to whether the head teacher teacbers 
bonld be reckoned on the minimum staff; and the Com- th^JJ^, 
asioii think that whilst it would be undesirable for a 
)ad master not to give genersd superintendence to the 
iiole work of the school, at the same time it would be a 
tatter for regret if he were to dissociate himself from the 
leI teaching. Further it is thought that if the general 
jquireraents of the Code as to staff be raised, it might well 
( left to managers and head teachers to organize theii- 
ihools as they please, subject to the inspectors report 
uat the results of the teaching are satisfactory. 

Great importance is attached by the Commission to nixt at 
keeping classes within a reasonable size. In the 
evidence given to them it is suggested that the average 
maximum should be 40 for an ordinary class and 25 for 
the highest. 

With regard to the pupil-teacher system several wit- papii- 

nesses are quoted whose opiuiona on the subject are much 

at variance : some severely criticising it, whilst othei-s, 

sioluding two Principals of Training Colleges, speak 

trongly in its favour. The Commission, howevei', can 
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recommend no other adequate source from which teachers 
may be supphed, and think that the system should be 
upheld, subject to the improvement taking place in the 
educational training of the pupil-teachers, which is at 
present defective. The diflSculty of finding a sufficient 
supply of suitable pupil-teachers will be met, it is 
thought, by recurring to the former practice of allowing 
them to be engaged at the age of 13 for five years. 

Regarding the working of the system of instructing 
pupil-teachers at centres, reference is made to the evidence 
borne by Mr. MacCarthy to its success as carried out by the 
Birmingham School Board ; to that of Mr. Hance, speak- 
ing of the favourable experience of the Liverpool School 
Board ; and to the approval of the plan adopted by the 
London School Board, as expressed by Mr. Diggle, its 
chairman ; as well as to the satisfactory results, as shown 
by a tabulated record, of the examination for Queen's 
scholarships of the pupil-teachers so instructed. 

Many and various complaints against the pupil-, 
teacher system itself are noted in the Report, together 
with proposals for its improvement. Special reference is 
made to the Inspectors' Reports of 'JVaining Colleges, as 
to the imperfect preparation of in-coming students. The 
Commission think that the inspectors should pay more 
attention to the annual examination, and that it would 
be well to so re-arrange the conditions of apprenticeship 
as to give pupil-teachers, on reacliing the age of 16, more 
facilities to withdraw from the profession if they dislike 
it, and to managers to enable them to get rid of those 
who are unsuitable. 

The Report concludes with the following recommenda- 
tions : — 

1. That pupil-teachers should bo allowed more time 
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during school hours for their own studies, and (subject to 
no interference with the responsibility of head teachers) 
that the instruction of pupil-teachers should be supple- 
mented by central class teaching in the compulsory and 
additional subjects. 

2. That extra Government grants for this purpose 
should be given to managers of voluntary schools and to 
School Boards. 

3. That where the centre system is impossible, these 
extra grants should also be given if other special means 
of instruction are successfully employed.* 



CHAPTER VI. 



TRAINING COLLEGES. 

On the subject of Training, the Report opens with some statlstles. 
statistics concerning the existing training colleges, which 
show the number, inclusive of those of all denominations, 
to have been 43 in 1886, the expenditure in the same year 
being £167,647, towards which the State contributed 

* Sir Francis Sandford expresses his fear that the Commission have 
dealt with the pupil-teachers too much as pupils, and too little as teachers ; 
since in giving them more time for private study, the teaching power of a 
school wiU be weakened, and the raising of the standard of examination will 
tend to over-pressure. He prefers the old system of instruction to the 
centre system, which he believes is attended with serious danger and 
disadvantages, and thinks that in large towns the instruction of pupil- 
teachers in each school might be divided amongst the certificated teachers 
under the supervision of the head-teachers. 
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£115,275, and the total number of male students 1,391, 
and of females 1,881, 
Testimony The past and present inspectors of training colleges 

Inspectors who were examined, namely, Mr. Sharpe, Canon War- 
siats/*' burton, Mr. Oakeley, and Mr. Fitch, all bore testimony 
to the good results of the religious, moral, and intellectual 
influence of these institutions, though each qualified his 
Criticisms* expression of satisfaction by certain criticisms. Thus 
Mr. Sharpe would curtail the hours of study. Canon 
Warburton expresses his disappointment with the intel- 
lectual acquirements ^nd technical skill obtained m the 
female colleges, and Mr. Oakeley and Mr. Fitch are not 
satisfied with the practising schools. Reference is 
also made to the evidence of other witnesses who spoke 
unfavourably of the present system, amongst them being 
Dr. Crosskey and Mr. MacCarthy, both of Birmingham ; 
and to the testimonv of Mr. Matthew Arnold, who ex- 
pressed his preference for the German, French, and Swiss 
systems. The Commission however agree with Arch- 
deacon Norris in thinking that the colleges >' do wonders 
in the two years" with the raw material they have to 
handle, and further they are of opinion that until the candi- 
dates for admission are better prepared much substantial 
improvement cannot be looked for. 
Complaints Many complaints, the Report says, have been directed 
tionVon^" ^g^iiist the existing system, because of the inaccessibility 
training. Qf j^^ colleges to students of all religious denominations, 
and the insuflScient number of undenominational colleges. 
One witness contended that the support of denominational 
colleges by the State is wrong in principle. With this view 
however the Commission do not agree, so long as the 
majority of schools and scholars are denominational, and 
the supply of trained teachers is good ; they think also 
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that the contention comes too late after the State has 
entered into binding engagements with these institutions. 

As to the claims made for the introduction of a con- conscience 
science clause into training colleges, the Commission 
strongly hold that the compliance with such a demand 
would have an injm-ious effect on the domestic and moral 
discipline in denominational or undenominational colleges 
by granting liberty of exemption from all religious 
instruction, and from all common acts of worship in the 
college. Great importance is attached to the opinions of 
those inspectors whose experience in connection with 
training colleges is of the widest, all of whom deprecate 
the proposal, regarding as inadmissible such a funda- 
mental change as the imposition of a conscience clause 
would involve. The Commission say that their recom- 
mendations for giving enlarged facihties for training are 
based on the supposition that the present arrangements of 
the Department with the denominational training colleges 
will not be seriously disturbed ; at the same time they see 
no reason why grants should not be made to any resi- 
dential training college henceforth estabhshed by private 
hberahty on an undenominational basis, and with a con- 
science clause in the trust deed. 

Objection is taken to a reduction of the maintenance Reduction 
grant to training colleges by the State as suggested by ® *'"" * 
some witnesses, since it is thought that the State gets full 
value for its annual expenditure, and that high entrance 
fees would place an obstacle in the way of the admis- 
sion to college of students of humble origin, so many 
of whom in past years have ^become most efficient 
teachers. 

As to the proposal for an extension of training to a third Extension 
year, advocated by the Principals of certain training 
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colleges, and by other witnesses, the Commission are of 
opinion that much may be said for it, that our masters 
require a more thorough training, and extended over a 
longer period, and they only hesitate to recommend an 
additional year of training from a doubt as to its feasi- 
bility at present ; it is thought however that at convenient 
centres picked students from college might even now 
continue their instruction for a third year. 

Serious objections are regarded as standing in the 
way of the suggestion that this third year should be spent 
at Oxford or Cambridge, among them being the additional 
expense that would thereby be involved. 

The Commission are satisfied by the evidence that 
greater facihties are required for training. Amongst 
the schemes laid before them for this pui*pose are those 
for the establishment of day training colleges as sub- 
mitted by Mr. MacCarthy, Vice-President of the 
Birmingham School Board, and by Mr. Cumin. 

By the former it is proposed to establish ten or twelve 
day colleges in large towns, each accommodating 250 
students of both sexes, who would enter at the age of 
16, and remain 5 years, a preparatory course of secondary 
instiniction being also provided for them between the age 
of 14, the time when most children leave school, and 16, 
the entrance age to college. The total cost to the State 
is estimated at £60,200. This arrangement the Commis- 
sion think is open to several objections, such as the super- 
session of the pupil-teacher system, and a claim by existing 
colleges for largely increased grants, to which these 
proposals would lead. 

By Mr. Cumin's scheme it is proposed to utilise as day 
training colleges existing educational institutions to which 
practising schools may be attached, a grant of £25 being 
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paid by the State to every Queen's scholar trained at the 
day training college towards his maintenance, and in 
respect of each day scholar a further sum of £10 to the 
managing committee in aid of the cost of providing 
instruction. With Mr. Cumin's recommendation the 
Commission do not wholly agree, and they cite the 
evidence of several important witnesses who concur 
in the view that the system of day training colleges 
can never be as effective as that of residential colleges. 

Passing on to consider the plan for affiliating Affiliation 
training colleges to local university colleges, the details coueses to 
of such a scheme are given, as explained by Professor colleges. 
Bodington, for the training of teachers in connection with 
the Yorkshire College at Leeds. Arrangements it is said 
could be made to admit thirty or forty pupils at a cost of 
£55 each for maintenance as well as for instruction in the 
college subjects and professional subjects, the results 
being tested by both a Government and an University 
examination, the certificate obtained leading up to a 
degree in the University to which the local college is 
affiliated. 

With regard to the schemes submitted to them, the conciasion 

Commission report as follows : — commeiida- 

tlons. 

" Considering the demand that already exists for more ample or 

" more generally available opportunities of training, and the 
" importance of giving every facility for training to those 
*' who now obtain certificates without it ; considering, 
" further, that such schemes as those submitted to us would, 
" in their nature, bo tentative, that they would not involve a 
" large outlay of capital, and would only be adopted when 
" local circumstances seemed to invite the adaptation of 
" some existing educational machinery to this purpose, we 
^ think it might be well that some such experiment should 
"be made, subject to the condition, that only a limited 
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" number of students should receive Government assistance 
" towards their training. It would be obviously impossible 
" to limit the number of those who were desirous of being 
" trained in such colleges at their own expense. But such a 
" number only of students should be paid for by the Depart- 
" ment as are found practically necessary to complete the 
"supply of trained teachers who should be largely sub- 
"stituted for the present mass of untrained and uncer- 
" tificated teachers." 



Conilitlons 
to be ful- 



The following points are mentioned as those which 

iiued. would have to be considered and met by Parliament in 

any fresh legislation required to give effect to their 

recommendations in favour of additional facihties for 

training : — 

(1) The question of secmity for the religious and 
moral instruction ; (2) the constitution of the governing 
body ; (3) the re-adjustment of the financial relations of 
the governing body with the State ; and (4) the regulation 
of the supply of day trained teachers in some fair propor- 
tion to the demand. 
"t^dfent 1 '^ suggestion by Mr. Cumin that existing training 

residential colleges should be permitted, though not compelled, to 
take day students, appears to the Commission to have 
very great recommendations, and they think that those 
students whose parents are of a different denomination 
from that of the college, might be received without being 
requked to join in the family worship of the college, or 
receiving any religious instruction to which the parents 
object. 

In considering the question of day training colleges, 
the Commission state their belief that while the unin- 
terrupted influence of a boarding college is of the greatest 
advantage to those students who are drawn from un- 
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educated homes, on the other hand, where colleges 
are brought within easy reach of day students' homes, 
the home influence acting side by side with that of the 
training college will be of great value. In recommend- 
ing that facilities for the establishment of day training 
colleges should be afforded in one of the ways above men- 
tioned, the Commission think that their government should 
be both of an educational and local character, and that no 
aid should be given them from the rates. They conclude 
their remarks on these proposals by reiterating their 
conviction that the present system of training colleges is 
the best both for teachers and scholars, and unanimously 
recommend only a limited system of day training to meet 
the cases of those for whom at present residence at a 
training college cannot be provided. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ATTENDANCE AND COMPULSION. 
The Commission express great satisfaction at the increase of 

., . . , . . , . scholars on 

stnking mcrease m so short a time m the number of the roiL 
children brought into school under the provisions of 
the Acts of 1870, 76, and '80 as exhibited in the tables 
suppKed by the Education Department and printed in the 
Appendix to the First Volume of the Report, which show 
that the number of scholars on the roll in elementary 
schools receiving grants had risen from 7'66 per cent, of the 
estimated population in 1870, to 16*24 per cent, in 1886. 

It is asserted by some witnesses that in many places Almost all 
practically all the school population is now on the roll the foil 
of some efficient school. 
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Revniarity The Commission also report that the number of 

of attend" 

ance. registered scholars in average attendance has risen from 

68-09 per cent, in 1870 to 76-27 in 1886, leaving room 

for considerable improvement, which is most likely to be 

found where a school is thoroughly good, and the buildings 

are attractive, and where the teachers interest themselves 

in the scholars out of school hours, as well as during school 

time. 

caugesof Apart from compulsion — to which the great increase 

ImproTed * ■*■ 

regularity, of the numbers on the roll is largely attributed — two 
causes which have tended to produce the improvement in 
attendance are noted in the Report, one being the value 
which parents who have been themselves educated attach 
to the discipline and education to be gained by the 
punctual attendance of their children ; the other, the im- 
provement in the homes and the increase in the comforts 
of the working classes, who have thus become more 
sensible of the ill-consequences of ignorance. 

conpni- Passing on to the question of compulsion, the Com- 

slon. 

mission say that though it is not altogether eflScacious in 

securing regularity of attendance, yet it has contributed 
to increase the number of children attending school, 
first, by its direct influence over the parents in pro- 
ducing a fear of punishment; secondly, by its indirect 
influence, in that parents feel it a disgi-ace to be brought 
before a magistrate, and are made to recognize that the 
State regards it as a neglect of duty if their children 
remain uneducated ; and thii-dly, by the introduc- 
tion of labour certificates, parents being anxious that 
their children should be exempt from school as soon as 
possible. 
Bxpedients The Report goes on to mention various expedients 
for promoting the regular attendance of difierent classes 
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of children, such as the estabhshment of day industrial resruiarity. 
schools and of tniant schools, under Lord Sandon's Act, 
and the oflfer of prizes for regular attendance, all of 
•which are said to have had a good effect. The Com- 
mission however think that teachers and managers by 
their personal influence might secure still greater regu- 
larity, and that it is desirable to encourage parents to take 
a warmer interest in their children's instruction. This might 
be done in various ways, by sending them, for example, 
each year a report of the child's progress and conduct, and 
by encouraging scholars to take home their reading books 
and to read them aloud to their parents. It is thought also 
that if manual training were generally introduced, it would 
have the effect of inducing parents to increase their efforts 
to secure the regular attendance of their children, and 
to prolong their stay at school. 

Many complaints, however, were made to the Com- Local 
mission, both by oral witnesses and in answer to statistical 
inquiries, as to the inaction and leniency of magistrates, 
the indifference of local authorities, and the inefficiency 
of attendance officers. In London, the Commission say, 
the number of School Board cases which can be heard 
in one day is so limited by the magistrates, that the 
working of the compulsory law seems to be seriously 
impeded. The suggestion, however, to appoint a special 
magistrate for London to adjudicate on school attendance 
cases, is regarded as objectionable in principle. With Attendance 

ofiiceps 

regard to the complaints of the unsuitability and inefficiency 
of attendance officers, the Commission remark that the 
influence of the managers and a Uttle special attention on 
the part of teachers, are in many cases as likely to secure 
regularity as the action of attendance officers ; and they 
recommend that the latter should always be required to 
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fumish periodical returns of absentees from each school to 

the local authorities, who are the proper persons to decide. 

the smallest number of attendances that shall be deemed 

Local com- compUance with the letter of the bye-laws. The Com- 
mittees. 

mission also recommend as of great importance that local 

committees should be more generally appointed in each 

district imder School Attendance Conamittees, as provided 

by Section 32 of the Act of 1876, who should deal with cases 

of irregularity on the spot, and that School Attendance 

Committees should hold meetings in different parts of their 

districts more generally accessible to the population. In 

considering the complaints against the local authorities, 

the Commission say that owing to the complex conditions 

of regularity of attendance, the comparative efficiency of 

€ompari- School Boards and School Attendance Committees in urban 

School and rural districts respectively cannot with any certainty 

School^ *"** be estimated, though from a table taken fi'om the Report 

cim^t-""* ^^*^® Department for 1881-2, it appears that School 

tee«. Attendance Committees at that date showed more activity 

than rural School Boards in carrying out compulsion ; at 

the same time it is remarked that many large School Boards 

look after the attendance with commendable vigour, special 

mention being made of Huddersfield. 

Premature Information comes from various quarters that a great 

children majority of children leave school on passing the exemption 

school. standard, and lose quickly the small amoimt of knowledge 

they have acquired; reference, however, is made to a 

Ketum famished by the Department, which shows for the 

years 1870, '75, '80, and '86, an appreciable increase in the 

percentage of scholars on the register over the ages of 10, 

12, and 13 respectively, which the Commission find hard to 

reconcile with the statement that children leave school 

earlier than formerly. To check this alleged premature 
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Temoval of children from school as soon as they are legally Proposed 
exempt, one remedy suggested by several witnesses was 
that of raising the minimum standard in all cases to the fifth ; 
another was that of abolishing exemption standards and 

substituting an age standard. The Commission, however. Half-time 

. , , I , . ,1 i» "I 'ij • x» exemption 

recogmzmg that m the case oi children preparmg tor many in rHrai 

employments (including agriculture) school life is often * ® ' 
incompatible with early instruction of a practical nature, 
and also taking into consideration the poverty of large 
families in rural districts, are of opinion that, as already 
sanctioned by the 9th Section of the Act of 1876, children 
should be exempted from school attendance who are 
actually needed for bond fide employment in suitable farm 
work at busy seasons, but that they should attend regu- 
larly during the remainder of the year. Subject to this Half-time 
recommendation as to rural districts, the further opinion in urban 
is expressed that the minimum age for half-time exemption **** ^*®* 
should be 11, and for full-time exemption 13 * 

The Commission express surprise that the annual in- Article is 
structions to Inspectors do not now direct them to explain isss. 
that Article 15 of the Code of 1882t provides for the 
partial exemption of tho^e children only between 10 and 
13 who, having passed the standard prescribed by the bye- 
laws of the district, are ''beneficially and necessarily 
employed." The re-insertion therefore of this instruction 
is recommended, and the hope is expressed that when 
the Article is understood it will have as beneficial an effect 
on children employed in labour not regulated by an Act, 

* Sir Francis Sandford objects to tlie minimum age of 11 for lialf-time, 
and 13 for full-time exemption, and would recommend instead Standard III 
or the age of 10 for partial exemption, and Standard Y or the age of 14 for 
total exemption. 

t Report of Committee of Council, 1885-6, Instructions to Inspectors, 
p. 166 : " You should explain to the members of School Boards that a child 
is bound to attend school full-time whenever it is not heneficially and neces- 
sarily employed, and that a hond-fide half-timer means a child who is legally 
at work when not at school.'' B Z 
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as the Act of 1878 has on children employed in workshops 
and factories. 

Adverting to the employment of children (about 1,000 
in London) in theatres, and the bad effect it is said to 
have upon their health, morals, and education, the Com- 
mission recommend that the legal powers for dealing with 
this evil should be strengthened, and they are of opinion 
that one remedy would be to bring theatrical employment 
under the Factory Acts. 

The obstacles to school attendance are thus sum- 
marised in the Report : 1. The desire of parents to profit 
by their children's labour. 2. The poverty of parents. 
3- The indifference of parents to education. 4. Truancy. 
5. Home needs. 6. Migration of families in the towns, 
and bad roads and weather in the country. 

Special attention is drawn to the demands made for a 
more stringent system of compulsion by managers and 
teachers in their answers to the printed inquiries addressed 
to them, and although the Commission do not agree in 
condemning generally the administration of the compulsory 
bye-laws, they at the same time recognize that there are 
very considerable local shortcomings calling for amend- 
ment. They also express an opinion that the Department 
should exercise through their inspectors and by means of 
periodical returns constant vigilance over the action of 
local authorities in securing regular attendance, and 
should report at stated intervals to Parliament upon the 
subject. Although the demand made very generally by 
managers and teachers that the age and standard of 
partial and total exemption should be considerably raised, 
has not been complied with, it is thought that the 
consensus of opinion expressed will make it easier to carry 
out the alterations in the age of exemption suggested. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING. 

The inquiry into the religious and moral training given in importan* 
elementary schools is prefaced in the Report with the and moral 
statement that while the whole Commission are animated "^ "**' 
by the desire to secure for the children the best and most 
thorough instruction in secular subjects, they are also 
unanimously of opinion that their religious and moral 
training is a matter of still higher importance alike to the 
children themselves, their parents, and the nation at large. 
The Report goes on to say : — 

*' We are persuaded that the only safe foundation on which to Chrls- 
** construct a theory of morals, or to secure high moral conduct, iiasis of 
" is the religion which our Lord Jesus Christ has taught the moral 
" world. As we look to the Bible for instruction concerning 
^'morals, and take its words for the declaration of what is 
" morality, so we look to the same inspired source for the 
" sanctions by which men may be led to practise what is there 
*' taught, and for instruction concerning the help by which they 
^* may be enabled to do what they have learned to be right.** 

Having quoted the evidence of several witnesses who Testimony 
failed to see how the teaching of morals could be separated foyour of 
from religious instruction, namely, the Rev. J. Duncan, eduStiolu 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Canon Warburton, and the Rev, 
Dr. Richards, the Commission say that such seems to be also 
the opinion of the country at large, as appears by the fact 
that only very few school boards in England and Wales 
have dispensed entirely with reUgious teaching, and also 
by the great increase in the number of voluntary schools 
in which the whole basis of education is religious. They 
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farther eay that the evidence is practically unanimouB 
in showing the desire of the parents for the reKgious train- 
ing of their children. 

Although the number of board schools which give no 
religious instruction is very small, it is reported that in not 
a few, as shown by the Parliamentary Returns, the provision 
for the religious training of the children is very meagre, 
such as reading the Bible without note or comment, or 
reciting the Lord's Prayer. 

The evidence shows that the estimate of the value and 
effects of the religious instruction given in board schools 
varies with the standpoint from which the several witnesses 
regard it, and the Commission say there is good ground 
for concluding that where care and time are best»owed on 
the religious teaching, it is of a nature to affect the con- 
science and influence the conduct of the children of whose 
daily training it forms a part. 

The hope also is expressed that, in voluntary and 
board schools alike, the rehgious and moral training may 
be generally raised to the high standard akeady attained 
in many of them, and that it will be made clear that the 
State, while scrupulously safeguarding the rights of con- 
science, does not wish to discourage any endeavour made 
to bring up children in love and obedience to God. With 
regard to the Cowper-Temple clause of the Act of 1870,* 
the Commission say it does not appear in what other way 
the State could have disconnected itself from all distinctive 
religious teaching in elementary schools, nor can they 
concur in the view that the State may be constructively 
regarded as endowing religious education, when under the 
conditions of the Act of 1870 it pays annual grants for 



* Section XIV, Act of 1870, prohibits the use of distinctive religious 
formtdaries in a rate-supported school. 
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secular instruction in voluntary schools in which religious 
instruction is also carried on. Mention is here made of Actof isio 
what is thought to be a very prevalent misconception of 
Section 7 of the Act of 1870 as regards the meaning of 
the conscience clause, and the evidence of two witnesses 
is quoted which shows that a strained interpretation is put 
upon the wording of the Act, when it is assumed to forbid 
any appeal to Scripture or the mention of the name of 
God during the hours of secular instruction. The Com- 
mission refer to Mr. Forster's assertion that it is the general 
opinion of the enormous majority of the country that the 
standard of right and wrong is based on reUgion, and to 
his explicit refusal to alter the clause in order to prevent 
the possibility of any allusion to religious subjects outside 
the hours set apart for secular instruction. 

The Commission say that under the 7th section what a 
parent may claim for his child is exemption from "instruc- 
tion in religious subjects," and that similarly in the 
Endowed Schools Act, which Mr. Forster passed in 1869, 
the teacher is forbidden ** in the course of other lessons " 
to teach "systematically and persistently any particular 
religious doctrine " from the teaching of which exemption 
has been claimed. 

The statistical inquiries made in various coimties and conscience 
districts, are said to prove clearly that the conscience 
clause is practically operative all over the country 
in the most widely different classes and districts of the 
population. In explanation of the small number of children 
withdrawn from religious instruction, the Keport says 
that some witnesses assigned as the reason that parents 
generally are fairly satisi&ed with the instruction given in 
schools even of a different denomination from their own ; 
on the other hand it was alleged that they often forego 
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the right of withdrawing their children from religious 
instruction through fear of unpleasant consequences, 
although the Commission failed to find proof of the exist- 
ence of any just grounds for this fear. At the same time, 
the importance of removing any impressions of unfair 
pressure exerted in the administration of the conscience 
clause is fully recognized. 

Reference is made to the special provisions of the Act 
of 1876, section 7, and also to the instructions issued to 
H.M. Inspectors in J.878, with a view to secure the strict 
observance of the conscience clause, under which the local 
educational authority as well as H.M. Inspectors are bound 
to report to the Education Department any infraction of 
the provisions of Section 7 {Le. the conscience clause) of 
the Act of 1870. 

Attention is drawn to the prevailing system of marking 
the registers after the religious teaching and observances. 
Two serious dangers are said thereby to arise: First, 
it causes the reUgious instruction to be considered of small 
importance; and secondly, the very children for whom 
such instruction would be of special value, will be most 
tempted not to attend until it is over. It is recommended 
therefore that all registers should be marked before the 
religious teaching and observances begin, the most 
scrupulous care being taken to provide for the case of 
children whose parents object to such teaching, in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the conscience clause. 

The evidence of several witnesses is quoted who would 
prefer wholly secular schools, and do not shrink from 
iii8truction. urging that the State should prohibit all religious instruc- 
tion in elementary schools, although many were still ready 
to acquiesce in the compromise of 1870, by which undenomi- 
national BibUcal teaching was left to the discretion of the 
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local representative authorities. In support of this Effects on 
contention it is urged that religious teaching makes an 
undesirable tax on the teacher's energies ; though, on the 
other hand, experienced witnesses protested against its 
exclusion, on the ground that teachers themselves would 
object if they were debarred from giving religious and 
moral instruction, and that their influence would suffer by 
the omission. 

As to the further objection that the use of the Bible The BiUe 
as a school book is likely to lower it in the estimation of book. 
the scholars, the Commission received no evidence to show 
any grounds for such a fear, while they state their opinion 
that teachers have a special aptitude for giving rehgious 
instruction, since a very large proportion of them have 
been specially trained for this task. 

The evidence, it is asserted, shows conclusively how views of 
great a value parents set on the religious instruction given 
in the day school, and the Commission express their con- 
viction that the secularization of elementary education by 
the State would be contrary to the wishes of parents, whose 
views on this matter are entitled to the first consideration. 

Assuming that parents are generally unable to under- Parents are 

unable to 

take the religious education of their children, which is supply the 

admitted even by those who favour secular schools, two 

plans were put forward for supplying religious instruction: 

either (i) by means of Sunday schools and other voluntary Alternative 

.. , . , ^ ,. . . proposals. 

agencies, or (u) by an orgamzed system of rehgious mstruc- 
tion to be given daily in schools by volunteers, either 
before or after school hours. With regard to this latter 
proposal the evidence before the Commission did not satisfy 
them that children wo aid voluntarily attend this supple- 
' mentary instniction, and also failed to show from what 
source an efficient body of voluntary teachers could be 
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provided, and they cannot recommend the plan suggested 

as an efficient substitute for the present system, which 

appears to give general satisfaction to the parents. 

As to the alternative plan, that of instruction in the 

Sunday school, and by other voluntary agencies, the 

evidence shows that, in large towns at least, many day 

scholars do not regularly attend Sunday schools, the 

majority of absentees belonging naturally to the neglected 

classes who especially require to be brought imder 

religious iafluences. 

Dioeesan Comparing the result of the religious instruction at the 

inspection. 

present time with what it was at an earlier period, the 

Commission report that it is as good now in voluntary 
schools as it was before the Act of 1870, if not much better, 
chiefly owing to the system of diocesan inspection. The 
need of some examination into the religious instruction 
given in board schools, of a kind similar to the diocesan 
inspection, was recognized by the representatives of many 
boards. And the Commission think that the same facilities 
for setting apart a day for such inspection should be given 
by law to School Boards as is allowed by the Act of 1870, 
section 76,* to the managers of voluntary schools. 

Moral In pursuance of that clause of the Code which requires 

H.M. Inspectors to report on the discipline of a school, the 
Commission have no evidence to show whether as a rule 
they do more than observe any indications of the moral 
tone that may occur during the examination, but the 
abolition of the clause is not recommended, since it serves 
to remind those who conduct schools of the importance 
attached by the State to moral training. 

Re^mmen- ^he Commission accordingly make the following 

to moral recommendation as regards moral training in schools : — 
training. ® ° 

* Act of 1870, Sec. 76, allows an examination of voluntary schools in 
religions knowledge, on one or two days, after notice. 
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" We are strongly of opinion that much greater support should 
"be given by the State to the moral element of training in 
" our schools, almost the only reference to such matters as 
" far as the State is concerned, being that under the head 
" of Discipline in the Code, which, being only introduced in 
" 1876, has already been once withdrawn by the Department 
" in 1882, and may be removed in any year. We recom- 
"mend, therefore, that general fundamental and fixed 
"instructions should be laid down as to moral training, 
"making it an essential condition of the efiSciency of a 
"public elementary school that it should be held to 
"comprise such matters as instruction in duty and 
"reverence to parents, honour and truthfulness in word 
"and act, honesty, purity, temperance, consideration and 
** respect for others, obedience, cleanliness, good manners, 
"duty to country, the discouragement of bad language, 
" and the like. 

" And as we have found with regret that in recent years this 
"branch of the inspectors' duty has not received the attention 
" it deserved, we therefore think it necessary to make it a 
" distinct recommendation that it should be considered the 
" first duly of Her Majesty's inspectors to inquire into and 
" report upon the moral training and condition of the schools 
" under the various heads set forth above, and to impress 
"upon the managers, teachers, and children the primary 
" importance.of this essential element of all education." 

After hearing the arguments with respect to a wholly conciu- 
secular education, the Commission come to the following 
conclTisions : — 

"(1.) That it is of the highest importance that all children 

" should receive religious and moral training. 
" (2.) That the evidence does not warrant the conclusion that 

" such rehgious and moral training can be amply provided 

" otherwise than through the medium of elementary schools. 
" (3.) That in schools of a d(9nominational character to which 

" parents are compelled to send then: children, the parents 
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*' have a right to require an operative conscience clause, so 
" that care be taken that the children shall not suffer in any 
"way in consequence of their taking advantage of the 
" conscience clause. 

** (4.) That inasmuch as parents are compelled to send their 
" children to school, it is just and desirable that, as far as 
"possible, they should be enabled to send them to a 
"school suitable to their religious convictions or 
" preferences.** 

" (5.) We also are of opinion that it is of the highest import- 
"ance that the teachers who are charged with the moral 
" training of the scholars should continue to take part in the 
"religious instruction. We should regard any separation 
"of the teacher from the religious teaching of the school 
" as injurious to the morals and secular training of the 
" scholars." 



CHAPTER IX. 
CURRICULUM OF INSTRUCTION. 



of the The Commission state that they have endeavoured to 
*** ' ascertain what are the results obtained under the present 
curriculum, and also how far it is adapted to the several kinds 
of elementary schools, and to the varying ages and con- 
ditions of the scholars attending them. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that witnesses of all classes have testified 
to the imperfect hold which the knowledge gained in 
school seems to have upon the scholars, and say that if 
this is the case with reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
which all children to a certain extent keep in practice, it 
is to be feared that the knowledge of other subjects to 
which they have given their attention evaporates even 
ore quickly. 
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To remedy this evil they are of opinion that "a thorough 
groimding in knowledge is essential in any national 
system," and that " to teach a child to observe and think 
by proper training of the mind will more effectually 
develop its capacity and faculties than premature initiation 
into matters beyond its intellectual habits." 

The evidence against the present system of standards The 
is referred to at some length, the chief objections urged 
being that it hinders the clever, over-presses the dull, 
and produces bad classification. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
the Report says, would have abolished the standards, and 
in their place would have recommended that, after the 
example of other countries, the work of each class and 
the hours devoted to each subject should be rigidly pre- 
scribed, the books approved by the Department, and above 
all that the teachers should be better trained. 

Mr. Sharpe, on the other hand, regards the standards 
as good for large schools, but considers that more elasticity 
is needed for small schools; while Mr. Fitch would 
dispense with the recording of individual passes in 
Standards I and II, and would examine individually in 
Standards III, IV, V, and VI, paying the full grant 
for 75 per cent, of passes. On the whole the Commission conclusion. 
think that the standards are too valuable to be abolished, 
but that they should be carefully revised with a view to 
some modifications in the method of examination and in 
their grouping, especially in small schools. They are also 
of opinion that perfect freedom in the classification of 
scholars according to their abihties should be permitted.* 

• Mr. Alderson opposes the retention of the present system of standards, 
as being "a scheme of education which is at once depressing and sterile," 
and one which destroys rational classification ; he would, however, use the 
standards for the purpose of passing children to labour, and would transfer 
their administration ad hoc to the local or county inspector, "who," as 
Mr. Alderson puts it, '^fell still-bom from the report of the Duke of 
Newcastle's Commission.'' 
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Elementary 

subjects, 

readlns* 



School 
libraries. 



Writing 

and 

spelling. 



Arithmetic. 



llecom- 
mendation. 



Coming next to the elementary subjects, complaints 
appear to be numerous that the quality of the reading i^ 
too mechanical and unintelligent, that the books are dry 
and not written in the language of the children's home- 
life, that they are too few in number, and that the reading 
lesson is interrupted with spelling instead of being wholly 
devoted to reading and the giving of proper expression. 
The Commission recognize that there is room for much 
improvement in reading, and recommend an increase in 
the number of books for each standard, with diminished 
requirements for spelling, and that teachers should try to 
secure fluency and expression by reading aloud themselves 
to the scholars ; they also think it would be well for the 
Department to consider whether the reading of Shake- 
speare's historical plays in Standard VI, and of Shake-, 
speare and Milton in Standard VII, should continue to be. 
enforced. The establishment of school Ubraries as an 
encouragement to home reading is strongly recommended. 

Little is said as to writing and spelling, except that too 
much attention is paid to the latter art, which is believed 
to come often unconsciously, by the practice of reading, 
and that handwriting would improve if drawing were 
universally taught. 

With regard to arithmetic, the Report quotes the 
evidence of one witness who thinks that too much is 
required in the higher standards, the transition between 
Standards III and IV being too great ; of another who 
desires to see fractions introduced earher ; of a third who 
speaks of the numbers dealt with as being too large, and the 
examination cards too diflScult ; and Mr. Oakeley, though 
not agreeing with these contentions, thinks certain modifica- 
tions are necessary. The Commission are of opinion that 
the schedule of arithmetic requires careful re-consideration. 
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SO that the standards maybe suitably graduated to scholars 
of both sexes ; that for the higher classes there should be 
a choice of practical rules to meet the industrial require- 
ments of different districts, and that inspectors should see 
that the principles of the rules have been taught as well 
as their actual application. A further recommendation is 
made, that the schedule of arithmetic for girls should be 
modified, since a large part of the time which boys are 
able to give to arithmetic is occupied by girls with needle- 
work. 

Before proceeding to the class subjects, the Commission code 
make some suggestions with regard to the diflSculty ex- 
perienced in preparing scholars for examination owing to 
the indefiniteness of the Code syllabus, and they think 
this defect will best be met by encouraging managers and 
teachers to* avail themselves of the provision of the Code 
which enables them, with the approval of H.M. Inspector, 
to substitute for the Code syllabus a different scheme of 
instruction. They further recommend that alternative 
courses should be provided, and precisely defined in the 
Code, of which the one best suited to a school may be 
selected ; so that by making the instruction more interest- 
ing, and by framing syllabuses in later standards so as 
to recapitulate the lessons already learnt, the knowledge 
which children have once acquired may not be so easily 
forgotten. 

A suggestion that there should be a set of text books official 
recognized by Government, meets with no favour from the 
Commission, though it is thought it would be expedient 
to indicate to managers and teachers within what limits 
the official examination will be confined, by publishing a 
more or less extended programme for each subject, such as 
is adopted in the Science and Art Directory, which would 
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not only provide against an overloaded curriculum, but 
would also be very valuable in helping teachers to adapt 
their lessons to the capacities and circumstances of their 
scholars. 

It is especially remarked that definite programmes 

of studies are required for pupil-teachers, to guide the 

examiners in framing appropriate questions for the Queen's 

Scholarship examinations. 

Class The Report says complaints are made that English as 

subjects, 

EiiffUsta. a class subject, where any are taken, ought not to be 
obligatoiy, since history and geography are thereby set 
aside. The Conunission are of opinion that this provision 
of the Code should be repealed, and that the Department 
might well consider whether a reference to any special 
authors in the Code might not be omitted. It is further said 
that the technical grammar is too dry, and the require- 
ments excessive ; though on the other hand some witnesses 
consider grammar and analysis too valuable to be left out 
where two class subjects are taken. 

The advantage of learning English poetry by heart is 
strongly advocated, and while the retention of parsing- 
and analysis is recommended, the exercises of word- 
building and Latin prefixes, it is thought, might be left to 
the teacher's discretion. 

Geoffraphr. Special mention is made of the excellence of the 
geography as taught in elementary schools, whilst the 
systematic teaching of history, owing to its restriction to 
the fifth and higher Standards, is practically discouraged ; 
and it is suggested that the inspectors should require a 
knowledge of the subject matter of the historical reading- 
book. For geography a more exact definition of the 
requirements of the Code is asked for, embracing for 
Standard VII some particular part of the present very 
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comprehensive course, and it is lecommended that an 
alternative syllabus should be included in the Code. 

The Commission think that the Code should contain a History. 
syllabus for history, and while recognizing the impos- 
sibihty of completing in an elementary school a course of 
constitutional history, they recommend in Standards VI 
and VII the acquirement of some knowledge of our con- 
stitution and national institutions. Finally they express 
their desire to see children grounded in all four class 
subjects, or, if this be not feasible, to leave the selection 
between them to the school authorities. 

Proceeding next to consider the specific subjects, specific 
although it is recognized that they are incapable of uni- domestic 
versal application, the practical value of domestic economy ^d"**™^ 
is regarded as demanding special consideration, and '^**^®*®^"*^' 
instruction in the elementary principles of physiology as 
likely to be of advantage to girls in after life. 

In dealing with the bi-lingual difficulty in Wales, it is Welsh 
stated that complaints are made that Welsh children are and tiie 
treated by the Code as if they always spoke English, difficulty, 
whereas the bulk of them come to school wholly ignorant 
of it, so that the English acquired at school is superficial 
and in a great measure soon lost. Witnesses from Wales 
contended that Welsh schools should be allowed to teach, 
at the discretion of the managers, reading and writing in 
the vernacular together with English, and the Commission 
say that permission to use bi-lingual reading books would 
meet the objection that too much reading matter has to 
be prepared in Welsh schools. 

They also think there is good reason for making the 
following concessions to the Welsh-speaking population 
the recognition in the Code of Welsh as a specific subject; 
the adoption of a graduated system of translation from 
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DrAwtnv. 



Object 
lessons. 



Welsh to English to meet the present requirements of 
English grammar; the teaching of Welsh along with 
English as a class subject; and the inclusion of Welsh 
among the languages in which candidates for Queen's 
Scholarships and certificates of merit may be examined. 

A recommendation is made in this chapter with regard 
to drawing, although the subject is more fully dealt with 
in the chapter on Technical Instruction. The drawing 
schedule, it is said, is too difficult, and consequently 
instruction in this subject in village schools is practically 
discouraged. Great value is attached to drawing in the 
evidence referred to, one witness describing it as "the 
best kind of technical education at present available;" 
another as "the foundation of all industrial pursuits;" and 
the Commission agree in regarding drawing as a most 
important subject, the teaching of which in England is 
inferior to that in other countries ; they recommend that 
for boys it should be made compulsoiy, and although 
difficulties exist in the way of making the same recom- 
mendation with regard to girls, they point out that in 
many employments girls would find an elementary know* 
ledge of the subject of great practical utility. To meet 
the difficulty of providing instruction in drawing in rural 
districts, it is thought that possibly itinerant teachers, duly 
qualified, might be able to conduct it in a group of schools. 

It is suggested that object lessons on elementary 
science in the lower standards of schools for older children 
given in sequence to those of the infant school, would 
faciHtate science teachmg in the upper standards. The 
Commission concur in the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction, that geography 
should be regarded as a branch of elementary science, 
that it should be taught by means of object lessons vary- 
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ing with the circumstances of each locality, and farther 
they say it must not be learnt by books but by oral illus- 
tration. 

The progress in " Needlework " is favourably reported Needle- 
on, and the hope is expressed that sustained efforts will 
continue to be made to teach this subject practically and 
efficiently. 

Of " Cookery " also good results are reported, so far as cookery- 
it has been carried — especially under the London School 
Board — and the Commission think that the Department 
should aim at removing within a reasonable period the 
existing difficulties of expense and organization, in order 
that a system of lessons adapted to good and economical 
cottage cookery may be more widely provided. 

As to teaching music, the continued payment of 6c?. music. 
per head for singing by ear meets with approval, since to 
recognize only the higher step of singing by note would, 
it is thought, lead in many schools to musical training 
being abandoned. 

The Commission think that the want of physical training pbysicai 
calls for serious consideration, the number of rejected army *' "**"' 
candidates, as shown by War Office statistics, pointing to 
alarming inferiority in the physical development of boys, 
especially those from urban districts, where from the 
scarcity and limited area of playgrounds some system 
of physical training would be very valuable both for mind 
and body. The training colleges however are looked to 
for the introduction of a safe and scientific system of 
physical training, and special certificates, it is recom- 
mended, should be given to teachers duly qualified to 
conduct it. 

On the subject of the elementary curriculum, the litmits of 
Commission say that, as the meaning and limits of the eaacation 

£2 
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yet to be term elementary have not been defined in the Education 
deflneiL 

Acts, nor by any judicial or authoritative interpretation, 

but depend only upon the annual Codes of the Depart- 
ment, on whose power of framing such Codes no limit has 
hitherto been imposed, it would appear to bo of absolute 
necessity that some definition of the instruction to be paid 
for out of the rates and taxes should be put forth by the 
Legislature, and that, until this is done, the limits of 
primary and secondary education cannot be defined. 
Canciusion. The Commission conclude by expressing their opinion 
that the quality of education would be improved if the 
Code contained several schemes of instruction, so as to 
allow managers to introduce a curriculum into their 
schools suited to the character and requirements of their 
respective localities; at the same time they strongly 
emphasise their sense of the necessity of looking to the 
quality at least as much as to the extent of the iimtruc- 
tion given. 

The following are regarded as subjects essential to 
elementary instruction, due regard being paid to the 
<jualifications already made : — 

Reading. English, so as to give the 

Writing. children an adequate know- 

Arithmetic, ledge of their mother 

Needlework (for girls). tongue. 
Linear drawing (for English history, taught by 

boys). means of reading books. 

Singing. 

Geography, especially of the British Empire. 

Lessons on common objects in the lower standards, 
leading up to a knowledge of elementary science in the 
higher standards. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MANUAL AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Technical instruction; is defined in the Report as Deflnition. 

** instruction in those scientific or artistic principles which 

" underUe the industrial occupations of the people (includ- 

"ing especially handicrafts, manufactures, mining and 

•* agricultural labour), as well as instruction in the manual 

" practice involved in the application of such principles." 

The Commission, after recording the recent changes Drawlnir. 
that have occurred in the control of the instruction in 
drawing, which was for a short time transferred from the 
Science and Art, to the Education, Department, and shortly 
afterwards was re-transferred to the Science and Art 
Department, recommend that drawing should, as far as 
practicable, be made a compulsory subject in all boys' 
schools; and, under suitable conditions, should be en- 
couraged amongst girls. (See page 50.) 

With regard to elementary science it is said to be Elementary 
still in its infancy, and scarcely ever taught in the lower 
standards of an elementary school. The evidence of Sir 
Henry Roscoe is quoted to the effect that science teaching 
in this country is much below what it ought to be, and 
below that given on the Continent ; and of Mr. Balchin, 
who says that the present school training fits for the office 
rather than for the workshop. The Commission express 
their concurrence in these views, and consider that 
scholars will best be fitted to fulfil their respective duties 
in life, and to develop the special gifts with which each 
is endowed, by some elementary instruction in mathematical, 
mechanical, and physical science, a subject only second 
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in importance to the three elementary subjects, and 
which is regarded not only as the foundation, but as an 
essential part, of thorough technical instruction. 
denee The testimony of several witnesses is referred to, the 

majority of whom are decidedly in favour of giving some 
manual and technical instruction to boys in elementary 
schools. The Commission specially urge in connection 
with science teaching : (i) That care must be taken that 
by its too early introduction in the school life it does not 
interfere with the general instruction ; and (ii) That good 
science teaching cannot for obvious reasons be expected of 
the ordinary elementary master. This want of the neces- 
sary qualification has led, it is said, to the practice with 
some boards, notably those of Liverpool, BiiToingham, and 
inerant London, of employing an itinerant science teacher who 
taeber. goes from school to school, teaching boys in the presence 
of their master. From the reports of the several examiners 
employed by the Boards, and here referred to, it appears 
that such an arrangement has worked successfully, and 
that the examinations are considered of great value, though 
the Commission, having received no evidence on the point, 
are imable to express an opinion as to the lasting character 
of the results obtained. With regard to the examinations 
in science it is recommended that, as far as possible, they 
should be conducted orally and not on paper, especially 
in the first five standards. 
anuai and The evidence is said to show undoubtedly a desire 
MtruG- among many managers and teachers that some practical 
instruction in industries and the use of tools should be 
given in elementary schools ; but the Commission are of 
opinion that it should not be applicable to boys under 
10 years of age, though they think it would be of advan- 
tage if some judicious systematised science teaching 
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Mrere given to the younger scholars, as for instance 
collecting and preparing specimens, and helping to make 
models in their geography lessons, as illustrated in the 
evidence of Mr. Balchin and Mr. Wilks. 

The following passage in Sir Philip Magnus' evidence 
is quoted as fairly indicating what should be the proper 
aim in the matter ; he said : — 

" I have suggested that drawing should be taught generally in 
" our public elementary schools ; that more attention should 
" be devoted to the teaching of science than at present is 
"given to it; that handicraft instruction should be intro- 
" duced after a certain standard." 

*'I think that further encouragement should be given to 
"instruction in evening schools, in order that the children 
" may not forget the knowledge and the skill which they 
" have acquired in the elementary schools, and which they 
" will need to apply when they come to take advantage of 
** the excellent science, art, and technical classes which are 
" now organized in different parts of the country." 

It is recognized that as small rural schools must be smaii 

PUP&JL 

content with a more limited range of studies, so the com- seboois. 
plete realization even of those aims must be gradual, and 
must be the result of improved qualifications in teachers, 
and improvement in their methods of instruction. 

It is recommended that in order to give children better a workshop 
manual instruction than can be provided in the elementary for element- 
school, a workshop should be established in connection with J^Joiars. 
some higher institution, where such is within reach, for 
desirable boys of exceptional abiKty, and that the time spent 
at the central school on one or two afternoons a week 
should count as attendance at the elementary school. It 
iis further proposed that such a workshop, if thought 
desirable by the local authority, should be established and 
maintained as if it were a technical school. 
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•ehoiars The Commission here observe that many witnesses who 

entiy pre-* gave evidence before them, as well as before the Technical 
2J2hcr*' Commissjon, testified to the greater benefit which would be 
ta^traeti^ derived by scholars if they were better prepared on leaving 
school to profit by the higher technical instruction provided 
by the Science and Art Department or the City and Guilds 
of London Technical Institute ; and this the Commission 
say is an additional argument for the more general intro- 
duction of drawing and elementary science into our 
elementary schools. 

The money With regard to the extra cost of technical instruction 
dilfflculty. 

in elementary schools, and especially in voluntary schools, 

the Commission are of opinion that voluntary schools may 
fairly expect Uberal public aid in order to enable them to 
supply technical instruction on a footing of equality with 
board schools, since this form of instruction was not con- 
templated at the time when Mr. Forster's Act was passed. 
At the same time as a guarantee to the State that those 
subjects are taught which are suited to the wants of the 
locaUty, and not such as might be taken up only to obtain 
Provisos. the additional grant, the following provisos are sug- 
gested as necessary, namely, that some propoiiion of the 
cost of supplying suitable technical instruction in element- 
ary schools should be thrown upon the local rates ; that 
grants to managers of voluntary schools in which efficient 
elementary technical instruction is given should be 
partially met by contributions from the rates of the 
district in which the schools are situated ; that it should 
be the duty of the Department to define the subjects, and 
the maximum number that may be taught; and that 
no grants from the rates shall be made to voluntary 
schools for subjects that are not taught in one or more 
board schools of the district, or which are not declared by 
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the rating authority as needful to the educational require- 
ments of the district. 

In connection with advanced technical instruction and Advanced 

. . . . , technical 

its relation to elementarj'' schools, attention is drawn to a instruc- 
passage in the Report of the Technical Commission which 
states that undoubtedly our nation still maintains its posi- 
tion at the head of the industrial world, notwithstanding 
that foreigners are making every effort by means of the 
widespread establishment of technical schools to surpass 
us ; an argument, the Commission say, for the introduction 
into England of a general system of technical instruction, 
such as is in vogue on the continent. 

A full description is given of the method employed seventii 
at Birmingham in working what is called a Seventh school at 
Standard School. To this school it appears only those halnS! "*^* 
scholars are admitted who have passed Standard VI. The 
subjects taught besides the three elementary subjects are 
machine construction, chemistry, and electricity; the 
instruction given is laid out for a course of three years, a 
practical mechanic being employed to superintend the 
workshop teaching. The Commission however think that 
this system, if much further developed, would lead to the 
creation of practically secondary schools, where the children 
of wealthier parents would be educated at the public cost. 

Whilst acknowledging the great work already done in Recommen- 
the direction of technical instruction, the Commission are 
of opinion that it is now time to consider whether further 
help should not be given from pubKc sources, and whether 
some local pubKc body should be empowered to provide 
for or contribute towards the maintenance of technical 
schools suited to different localities. In carrying this into 
effect, precautions, it is said, should be taken: (i) that 
voluntary effort shall not thereby be discouraged ; (ii) that 
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the school shall not supersede the workshop ; (iii) that 

technical schools shall only be established where they are 

shown to be necessary. 

The control With regard to the control of technical instruction, the 
of technical 

Instruction. Commission recommend that the Education Department 
should supervise its management, and not the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington. It is also thought 
desirable that the central authority in London should not 
interfere with the various methods of promoting technical 
instruction, so long as those methods are adapted to the 
circumstances of different localities. Further, they express 
the opinion that — 

" Where there are municipalities the local 

" control of technical education should be lodged in their 
" hands ; in other places it should be exercised by the rating 
" authorities. The national and imperial character of London, 
" the conditions of its organizations and industry, and the 
"absence at present of any central municipal authority, will 
" require exceptional treatment," 

oversiffht The immediate oversight and direction of such schools, 

of techni- 
cal schools it is recommended, should be placed in the hands of a 

board of management of those who are interested and 

experienced in the local industries ; and that while these 

schools should as far as possible be made self-supporting 

by fees, if necessary, where sufficient local interest is 

proved to exist, local resources might be aided by a 

contribution from the Parliamentary grant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VARIOUS CLASSES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The Commission recall the fact that previous to the orisin of 

lio&pd. 

Act of 3870, which established the School Board system, schools. 
nearly all elementary schools were voluntary, many being 
supported wholly by fees and subscriptions. They report 
that since 1870 4,402 board schools have sprung up, about 
a quarter of which have been transferred by volimtary 
managers. 

In comparing the relative efficiency of the board and ReiatiTe 
voluntary schools, attention is drawn to the materiaJ boardud^ 
advantages that board schools have over volimtary gjj^j**^ 
schools. They have a larger purse to draw from, and 
therefore as a rule better buildings, furniture, and play- 
grounds, together with larger staffs j being for the most 
part situated in populous districts they are able to obtain 
a larger attendance than voluntary schools, many of which 
are conducted in thinly populated districts, though these 
frequently enjoy the advantage of close personal over- 
sight by the managers. The Commission remark that 
probably the truth is best expressed in the language of 
the witness who said, " The results are higher, taking 
them all round, in board schools ; but many of the best 
schools are not board schools." 

Some witnesses, the Report says, advocated the aboli- Aboution of 
tion of voluntary schools and the universal establishment schools.*^ 
of board schools, on the ground that voluntary schools are 
prevented from becoming really efficient through want 
of better support; they also m'ged that the system of 
voluntary schools is wrong in principle, that the board 
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schools are necessary to protect religious liberty and are 
preferred by the working classes. On the other side it 
is contended that great advantages result from the healthy 
rivalry between the two classes of schools ; that the rates 
would largely increase ; that the aboHtion of voluntary 
schools would tend to secularise our system of education, 
and that to leave the various denominations to provide 
religious instruction outside the school would prove a 
failure. Some further point out that the abolition of 
voluntary schools would be a breach of faith with their 
managers, and that to compel people to support a system 
of which they disapprove would be a violation of religious 

ConcioBlon, liberty. The Commission, after weighing all the evidence, 
are of opinion that the State should continue to recognize 
both voluntary and board schools as constituent elements 
of national education, and that they should continue to 
share the benefits of the Parhamentary grant on an equal 
footing. 

Small To meet the diflSculties experienced in small rm'al 

rural 

scboois. schools, the Report refers to the recommendations made 

in another chapter for the extension of special grants to 
them. (See page 77.) 

The slender resources of small rural schools fre- 
quently result, the Report says, in undue economy in their 
management, and in a consequently insufficient staflT; 
and the case is mentioned of a school taught by one 
mistress, with an average attendance of 60 children 
requiring as many as 31 separate lessons^ to be given 
daily. This difficulty, it is said, touches also small board 
schools, and statistics as to the high school board rates 
paid in districts with small populations suffice to show how 
heavily the burden of their maintenance weiglis on the 
ratepayers. 
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The Report gives in detail the evidence of the Rev. 
Prebendary Roe (who spoke as to the financial conditions 
of small rural schools in Somersetshire, in districts having 
populations ranging from 90 to 500), showing that in 
151 such schools each child costs the locality, on an 
average, 5«. 8rf. a year more than the average cost in 
all Church of England schools, and that too with the help 
in many cases of the special grant which the Education 
Department was empowered in the Code of 1875 to make 
of £10 (or £15) to the only school available for a population 
not exceeding 300 (or 200). The Commission therefore 
come to the conclusion that local supporters are in such 
eases often over-burdened by the circumstances under 
which they have to meet the requirements of the Education 
Code. Nor does the evidence give any ground for hoping 
that the grant might be increased by an improved average 
attendance in these schools. An analysis of the items of 
grants received by these 151 schools shows how few 
have any instruction in the class subjects, or obtain 
the 1«. grant for singing. Prebendary Roe urged that 
the comparative meagreness of the grant earned in 
these schools was attributable to the lack of a proper 
staff, and said that with few exceptions managers were 
desiroxis of improving the staff if the conditions of the 
Code were altered. The Commission are strongly of 
opinion that a larger and in many cases a better staff 
ought to be provided for these small rural schools, and 
that the diflSculty should be met by the extension of the 
system of special grants as hereinafter proposed. Further, 
they desire that not only should the additional teaching 
staff be provided by this increased grant, but also that the 
existing abnormal pressure on small schools should be 
thereby relieved. 
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Hair-tiBM As regards half-time schook, the Report says that 

half-time employment outside the Factory Acts is not on 

the increase, nor is the nmnber of purely half-time schools 

very large. Some teachers are said to be opposed to the 

sj'stem on the ground that it is neither intellectually nor 

morally satisfactory. Other witnesses contend that the 

requirements of the Code are too exacting in demanding 

the same amount of work from half-timers as from 

whole-timers where both classes attend the same school. 

A suggestion was made by Sir Lovelace Stamer to 

the effect that it would be a great thing if half-timers 

could somehow be required to attend an evening school. 

The statistical inquiries are also said to show a disapproval 

of the system of half-time by managers and teachers, 

especially in the rural districts. 

workbouse In workhouse schools, it is said, a want of intelligence 

and district 

•€biNiis,andin the children's knowledge of their subjects is shown; 

cbUdren In ^^^ industrial training is also said to be deficient, while in 
menuiry ^' district poor-law schools the results obtained arc better, 
schools. owing to their having a somewhat more highly quaHfied 
staff. The intellectual education of pauper children 
attending public elementary schools is found to be very 
satisfactory, although difficulty arises in the management 
of the children out of school hours, and the time available 
for their industrial training is said to be too limited. The 
Commission think that the recommendations of the Indus- 
trial Schools Commission to transfer to the Education 
Department the educational inspection of reformatory, 
industrial, day industrial, and truant schools, might well 
be extended to workhouse schools. 
Vyenins In considering the question of evening schools, the 

sc 00 s. Commission agree with the witness who advocated the 
spending of more money by the State in this direction. 
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in order " to keep up the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculty, and to carry it forward till it bears a fruitful 
result.** But although numerous witnesses spoke of the causes of 
necessity and value of evening schools, the evidence testifies 
to their gradual decay as an educational institution. 
This is attributed to insufficient encouragement from 
the Education Department, to the lack of freedom of 
classification, and to the absence of elasticity in the curri- 
culum. The evidence goes to show that in towns a higher 
class of evening schools is required than in the country, 
and it is contended that these should be continuation 
schools where the formal teaching of the three standard 
subjects is omitted. 

Several witnesses directed attention to the value of the Moral effect 
moral influence produced by evening schools, some of gcboois. 
whom also urged the importance of introducing physical 
training as a part of the curriculum. The Commission 
express their full agreement that the retention of some 
educative and controlling influence over the scholars after 
leaving the day school would have an excellent moral 
effect; they also think the development of the physical 
powers of both sexes of the highest importance, and 
therefore recommend that physical as well as moral 
training should have a prominent position in the future 
curriculum of evening and continuation schools. 

It is said that witnesses generally regarded the ques- sbouid 
tion of the a^ttendance of girls at evening schools with eyenins 
disfavour upon moral grounds ; the Commission however **■*""**• 
think that this must be a question for each locality, as 
in many places respectable girls are habitually out of 
doors in the evening when they might therefore be at 
school. 

With regard to any difficulty that may arise in con- The annual 
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examina- nection with the annual examination of evening schools, 
tlon of 

eTenins where it is impossible, by grouping or otherwise, to make 
up the number (20) of evening scholars now required to 
be presented in order to claim a separate examination, it 
is thought that there will be little difficult}'' in arranging 
for the examination of evening scholars, without requiring 
them, as at present, to be examined with the day scholars 
at their annual inspection. 

A difficulty is found in indicating the source from 
which the teachers in evening schools are to be drawn, 
and in acknowledging the valuable work done hitherto by 
voluntary workers, it is thought that in rural districts the 
instruction must still largely depend upon volunteers, but 
that in towns an organized staff of trained teachers might 
be supported at a moderate cost from the ranks of those 
who have married or quitted the teaching profession. 

Conclusion. The Commission upon the whole are decidedly of 
opinion that it would be worth the while of the State to 
spend more money on evening schools, and that the 
system should be thoroughly revised; that special 
schedules of standards and subjects should be permitted, 
adapted to different localities ; and that local managers 
should be encom^aged to submit such schedules to the 
Department for approval; that the provision in the 
present Code requiring all scholars to pass in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, as a condition to the taking of 
additional subjects should cease to be enforced ; and that 
no maximum limit of age should be imposed on the 
scholars. 

While gi-eat freedom, the Commission say, should be 
given to managers and teachers, ample securities ought 
to be taken for the efficiency of such schools, so that 
more might be given as a fixed gi-ant, and less as the 
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result of individual examination ; and they are of opinion 
that evening schools should in future be organized chiefly 
with a view to continue and extend the curriculum of the 
day school. 



CHAPTER XIL 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

The first question dealt with under this heading is the eroupinir 
possibility of reducing the number of small rural schools, sciisoifi. 
Although witnesses strongly recommended some system 
of grouping small schools, the Commission say that the 
evidence was not favourable to the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of joint schools for several parishes, but they 
think that individual cases may exist where it might be 
advisable, for the better instruction of the older scholars ; 
ihey are unable, however, to recommend any general 
system of grouping schools. 

Whether it is desirable, and if so, imder what circum- Gradinsof 
stances, to grade the schools in large places, and to have 
promotions from one to another, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
amongst other witnesses, was opposed to any such scheme, 
being desirous of seeing the establishment of a system of 
State-aided secondary education as more likely to 
serve the desired object. Several other witnesses 
also deprecated any such general proposal; Mr. Hance 
gave it as his opinion that in thus seeking to promote the 
higher education of the few, there would be great danger 
of the general education of the mass being deteriorated. 
The advocates of some system of grading or classifying 
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Schools are, however, very mimerous, and amongst the 
proposed schemes mentioned in the Report is one that is 
being gradually introduced at Salford, namely, a lower 
school for Standards I, II, and III, a middle school for 
Standards IV, V, and VI, and a higher school for Standards 
V, VI, and VII. 

condusion. The Commission have little doubt but that, if due 
precautions are taken that all who would be likely to 
profit by the teaching in higher schools shall have an 
opportunity of being promoted to them, some system 
of grading might be of real advantage to the progress 
of elementary education in certain great centres of 
population. 

Hifftaer As to the character of the most advanced grade of 

«c]iooi8. primary schools, generally known as " higher elementary 
schools," on the one hand it was urged that they 
would be injurious to the ordinary elementary schools 
in drawing away the best children, that they would 
increase the charge on the rates, and that a system 
of secondary education would be preferable. On the 
other hand it was contended that the removal of the 
more forward children into one department would secure 
better classification, and that the system from an educa- 
tional point of view had gi-eat advantages, and would be 
useful in providing well-prepared pupil-teachers. 

A brief description of such higher schools in Hudders* 
field, ShefiBeld, Bradford, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
shows great diversity of type and constitution, the curri- 
culum being generally regulated by the Code requirements 
up to Standard VII, and beyond that by the syllabus 
of the Science and Art Department. 

Cost, Although in many instances these higher elementary 

schools cost little or nothing to the ratepayers, the Com- 
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missioii point out that besides the cost to the public of the 

Government Grants which they receive, and which are 

paid out of the ConsoHdated Fund, the interest on the 

money spent in the cost of buildings erected out of tlie 

rates ought also to be reckoned as a burden on the rates. 

The evidence is said to be abundant in favour of the Hisiier 

elementary 

popularity and general success of "higher elementary schools ana 

schools," which appear to be meeting the actual wants of schools. 
more people than secondary schools, chiefly because they are 
cheaper, but opinions are much divided as to the policy of 
extending, or even continuing, them. The Commission 
remark that however desirable such schools may be, the 
principle involved should, if approved, be avowedly 
adopted, since their indirect inclusion in our educational 
system is injurious to both primary and secondary instruc- 
tion. Still they are of opinion that so long as the Conciusloi^ 
curricultmidoes not invade the ground properly belonging 
to secondary education, and the promising children of 
poor parents are not excluded from them, higher element- 
ary schools may prove a useful addition to our machinery 
for primary education. Further it is suggested that the The currl* 
object of such schools might in many cases be advanced 
by attaching to an ordinary school a class for those 
scholars who had passed Standard VII ; the Commission 
also think that, as is already the case in Scotland, special 
grants for such higher instruction might be made to 
managers who provide it in their schools. 

The present position of this class of schools is not con- present 
sidered satisfactory, because the curriculum has to be higher 
adapted to meet the requirements of the Code, and gciwiois^*'^ 
because there is a tendency to provide, at the public cost, 
schools for children whose parents are able to pay fees 
sufficiently high to cover the expense of their education. 

F 2 
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To meet these difficulties the Commissiou think that the 

State should in future to a greater extent than has been 

hitherto done draw a line between elementary and 

secondary education. 

Diflienity of A very general feeling is said to exist in favour of the 

the mAln* 

tenance of adoption of some system of exhibitions or scholarships 

tioners. from elementary to higher or secondary schools ; though 
it is contended that many poor children are imable 
to take advantage of such exhibitions, since they are 
usually only sufficient to pay the tuition fees. 

Reference is made to a Return prepared by the 
Charity Commissioners, giving a list of about 1,000 
schemes under the Charitable Trust and Endowed Schools 
Acts now in operation, the object of this return being 
to apprise the district inspector of all cases in which 
endowments are applicable to the promotion of scholars 
in or from the elementary schools which he visits, so that 
the inspector being officially cognisant of the means of 
secondary instruction in the district, may advise managers 
and parents to avail themselves of such opportunities 
for promising scholars. 

Donciusion. The Commission having fully considered the means 
at present available to enable scholars to proceed to higher 
grade schools, come to the conclusion that first of all a 
supply of satisfactory secondary schools should be estab- 
lished and made adequate to meet the wants of all parts 
of the country, and secondly that increased funds are 
required in order to create sufficient exhibitions for 
deserving elementary scholars needing further instruction 
at those schools. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

GOVERNMENT EXAMINATION. 

With respect to the Government examination, the Com- Examina- 
^ ^ tlon day. 

mission make some observations upon the great influence 
which the inspection day exercises on the whole work 
of a school, and though fully recognizing its value in 
keeping all concerned well up to their duty, they express 
some doubt as to whether the system fosters a healthy 
feeling under present conditions. 

Thus the Commission think that the examination very its ettteu 

on the 
greatly affects the classification and teaching ; in confirma- classifica- 
tion of which, reference is made to the evidence before tcaciiins. 
them as to the rigidity of the present method of classifi- 
cation, which so far limits the fi^eedom of organization, that 
as a consequence quick and clever children are kept back, 
and dull ones unduly pressed forward, a system unfair ahke 
to teachers and children, and a waste of time and labour. 

It is said that witnesses do not agree as to whether Dcpapt- 

. , . mental In- 

the Department, through the inspectors, mterferes m the tcrference. 

organization of schools, but it is considered by the Com- 
mission that there is an indirect interference exercised in 
that children detained during a second year in the standard 
which they have passed inflict on the managers the same 
loss as if they had failed in all the subjects. 

To meet these complaints the Commission propose that Proposed 
if grants continue to be made on the principles of the 
existing Code, managers and teachers should be allowed 
fall liberty of classification, subject to a reduction of grant 
if this liberty is abused, while small schools should be 
permitted to adopt a simpler classification both for instruc- 
tion and examination. 
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qnalUlca- 

tton. 
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tion. 
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With regard to the change made by Mr. Mimdella's 
Code in substituting the "22 weeks on the register" 
instead of **250 attendances" as the qualification for 
examinatioQ, the evidence before the Commission appears 
oi^ the whole to show that the new regulation does not 
improve attendance, many teachers saying that irregularity 
is more prevalent than under the old rule, others that the 
temptation to falsify the registers is not altogether re- 
moved. The Commission are however of opinion that, if 
the present system is continued, every child might well be 
examined, and that the inspector should be directed to 
make allowance for any circumstances affecting the 
children and the school. 

Attention is called to the objections urged against the 
system of individual examination, namely, that it unnerves 
the children and engrosses too much of the inspector's 
time, and the Commission think that while in Standards I 
and II class examination might take the place of the 
present individual examination, from Standard III indi- 
vidual passes should continue to be recorded, as a guide 
to managers and teachers as well as parents. It is also 
pointed out that whatever changes may be effected in the 
system of paying the grant, provision must always be made 
for the individual examination of those children who require 
to be furnished with labour passes.* 

With regard to the exception schedules, the Report 
says that while the teachers are unanimous in their com- 
plaints that the inspectors look unfavourably on with- 
drawals, managers, on the other hand, do not share that 

* Mr. Alderson dissents from the proposal to extend compulsory recorded 
individual examination from children qualified bj attendance to all children 
attending the school, and thinlis that the examination should be bj classes, 
and that the report of the inspector should summarize the attainments of the 
children in the sereral classes. 
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opinion, and the inspectors as a whole speak in defence of 
the existing system, maintaining that they deal fairly ^th 
the exception schedule, and do not refuse exceptions in 
those cases where sufficient reasons are given. 

Having made special inquiry into the existence and OTer- 
causes of over-pressure among the teachers and scholars 
in elementary schools, the Commission find considerable 
difference of opinion existing, although inspectors are 
on the whole unanimous in thinking that there is very 
little over-pressure. The Commission consider that many 
children attending school are not fit for study, which 
is attributable in many cases to their being insufficiently 
fed, and to the fact that many sickly childi'en necessarily 
attend school who must inevitably be affected by any 
over-strain. Further, they say there is no doubt but that 
the present system of '' payment by results," although an 
exaggerated evil, tends in some degree to produce over- 
pressure. As a result of the statistical inquiries made by 
the Commission, it appears that about 30 per cent, of 
voluntary managers, school boards, and head teachers 
allege some kind of over-pressure. The Commission think 
that better feeding, the employment of larger and more 
efficient teaching staffs, together with a better distribution 
of work and improved attendance would do much to 
mitigate this evil. It is regarded as of special importance 
that great care should be taken to secure pupil-teachers for 
apprenticeship who are constitutionally strong and healthy. 
With regard to over-pressure as a result of the present 
fiystem of payment the Commission are of opinion that— 

" So long as a money value is attached to each success in the 
" individual examination of the children attending any ele- 
" mentary school, and so long as the teachers are dependent oik 
" the grant for part of their income, there is great risk tha^i . 
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^tdichera in considering their own reputation and emolu- 
^ monts may endanger the health and welfare of the children. 
^* We give due weight to Mr. Fitch's explanation of the reason 
** why the outcry against this evil broke out when it did — 
** namely , that whereas before the Code of 1882 it was to the 
^* tut(M*eBt of the teacher to present as many children as 
^(xtiwlble for examination, under that Code it became his 
** hit<«rest to withdraw all who were unlikely to pass success- 
" fully. But we cannot forget that we have to deal with 
^^ olri'umntances as they exist, and with human nature as we 
^^ Hud it I we are unable, therefore, to look for a complete 
** rt^utnly for over-pressure without some modification of the 
•* ivintltttions of the existing Code." 

Am t(> future inspections the following recommendations 
H\V umiUs vi«., that there should be two distinct inspections 
\\M ou dilVorcnt days within a fortnight of each other; 
llmt> Itto ilrHt Bhould consist of a thorough individual 
^v\m\»luiUlou ill the three elementary subjects, the 
^"v^uKm i>r whioh should be designated ^'the report of 
\\\\^ i^HiUulhution ;*' this report to be placed in the hands of 
\\\\\ luMiMHitor of the district, who should himself make the 
HV^vHdMt i^xniuinHtiou by any methods he may select, for the 
u\^^u\«m« of pHMin^ judgment upon the whole character 
\k{^ {\\o ho\\oo\% Kiving advice and encoiu*agement to 
\UHHH^^M'M himI tiMU>hor8, and testing the general proficiency 
\<\t \\\^^ o\\\Mvo\\ \\\ all tho subjects taught; the inspector's 
Wk^^vi ow (tu^ Mohool to bo based upon the results of both 
lU«4*^^^*ltuUH»* It iw further recommended that the inspector 
ll^v^^Mi il' '^^* tUiukii it domnU>U\ test the report of the first 
^^^iMuthudoUi k\\\y\ t)mt Au ap|H>al sliould rest from Iiis final 
i^yluHU^U to tho \>hJof {u»\Hvtor of tho division. 

% \\\\. \\\\\i^Km,\^ ^\\w\\\ H\^ |vn4^armi IliftI ao nftid role were hud down on 
\\Vi «\\^M^^^^ ^^^ lU^^^V* lK^» MKNNU^UM^mWlMii will inTolre administrative 
|i\\\tuiMvMi \\\ H^^|^vvMs^^^w^^ IK* x^wri Mwtw iwip^ctor and assistant, and will 
^l|l|l\mWVH<m \ WU \^i<Kv^Hl HN4i^>\ K^ wKk>h h* aUaam great rahie. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 

Having briefly reviewed the regulations governing the code of 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant both before and 
after the introduction of Mr. Lowe's Revised Code of 
1862, since which grants have been paid to schools 
according to the results of individual examination, the 
Commission proceed to consider the effects of this system, 
popularly known as '* payment by results." 

The evidence given by teachers upon this subject payment by 
is regarded by the Commission as a very heavy indictment 
against the system, on the ground that money payments 
for particular subjects discourage all intellectual teaching, 
and offer an incentive to teachers simply to work from 
mercenary motives. Thus, it is alleged, "Cramming*' 
and " Over-pressure " are the natural results. 

Some managers are distinctly in favour of retaining 
the present system, amongst them being Mr. Diggle and 
Mr. Birley, seeing in it the only true guarantee to the' 
State that the education given in aided schools is efficient, 
and that every child shares in it. 

On the other hand others condemn it as strongly as 
the teachers, notably Sir Lovelace Stamer, Dr. Crosskey, 
Mr. Wjlks, and Mr. MacCarthy, characterising it as only a 
partial guarantee to the State of the child's learning, and 
that teachers are made to think how they can get 
children through the examination rather than of their 
advancement in education. The Commission, however, 
are of opinion that the uprightness and zeal of the 
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teachers have largely mitigated any evils that may have 
arisen under the present system, notwithstanding the 
temptations to which they have been exposed. 

The evidence given by various witnesses to the eflFect 
that children after leaving school quickly lose the know- 
ledge imparted to them, leads the Commission to think 
that the bad effects of a system of "cram** are on the 
increase, and that a great change is necessary to diminish 
this evil. 

But after weighing carefully all the evidence, they are 
enable to propose that the grant should be wholly dis- 
connected from its present dependence on the results of 
individual examination, since they are convinced that there 
would be a risk of incurring greater evils. Nevertheless 
they are unanimously agreed that the system of ** pay- 
ment by results " is carried too far, is too rigidly applied, 
and ought to be relaxed in the interests of education. 

A table is given in the Report setting out the diBerent 
heads under which the grant is at present distributed, 
which shows that more than two-thirds of the whole is 
variable and uncertain; so that managers of voluntary 
schools are always left in some suspense as to the amount 
that will be available for the support of their schools.* 

Before making their own recommendations the Com- 
mission mention the remedies suggested by various 
witnesses. It is asserted that teachers and managers were 
practically unanimous, while the inspectors were divided 
on the point, that the fixed grant which depends on 
attendance should be increased, and that dependent on 
the results of examination proportionally diminished. 
Some witnesses proposed the re-adjustment of the items 
gf the variable grant, others the aboHtion of the variable 

* See note at end of chapter (page 80) • 
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grant, making the whole grant one of general merit; 

others would substitute class examination for individual 

examination ; and others again wouldabolish the merit grant 

altogether. AVith regard to this grant, which was first Merit 

irrant. 

introduced in the Code of 1882, in order to encourage a 

higher quality of education and to discourage mere 

mechanical results, the Commission, after referring to the 

evidence before them, which on the whole goes to show 

that the object of this grant has not been wholly fulfilled, 

express their opinion that the instructions to inspectors 

seem to have thrown upon it a burden considerably in 

excess of the letter of the Code, and much beyond what 

the small amount of the grant can properly bear. It 

appears also, they say, that in assessing it the ** special 

circumstances" of individual schools have not been 

sufficiently taken into account. 

The Commission, however, admitting the drawbacks Recomiiieii* 

datlons. 

and difficulties involved in assessing the merit grant, say 

that if the plan of the distribution of the grant, which 
they hereinafter recommend, be not adopted, the weight of 
evidence is against the retention of the merit grant in its 
present form in schools for older children. Accordingly 
they make the following suggestion : — 

" That the classification of schools as ' Fair/ ' Good,' or 

''' Excellent,' be discontinued 

'* We suggest that if the present system of payment by results 

'* be retained, it would be better that the moneys now avail- 

•* able for the merit grant be devoted in such proportions 

' as the inspector may deem expedient to reward superior 

" intelligence displayed by scholars in particular subjects, 

•* and other merits also not now recognized by grantg, the 

* particular merits for which these grants are awarded by 

' the inspector being stated in his report. Organization 

and methods of instruction are best left free from the, con- 
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" trol of the inspector, who may certainly advise respecting 
" them, but should not, in our opinion, have it in his power 
" either to fine or to pay the school directly for them as 
*< items in the grant. If he does so, there is danger lest on 
*' unwise passion for uniformity should lead either the 
" inspector or the Education Department unduly to interfere 
" with the different methods of school management and 
" instruction which may be taught in our training colleges, 
" or which are being tried by different school managers and 
*' teachers." 

lis. 6d. Against the IT*. 6d. limit there is almost an universal 

objection, the chief grounds of complaint being that 
it presses hardly upon small and poor schools, that by 
it teachers and managers are discouraged in their eflforts 
to improve their schools, and that it is contrary to a 
professed principle of the Code, viz., "payment by 
results." Some managers and inspectors would abolish it 
altogether, others desire that it should be raised. Lord 
Lingen contended for the imposition of a double limit, one 
to prevent the grant ever exceeding the locally raised 
income, and the other to keep the whole grant below a 
fixed sum to be determined by the district and by a scale 
specially adjusted thereto. 

Conclusion. Taking all the evidence into consideration the Com- 
mission express their conclusion in the following terms : — 

" In weighing all the evidence for and against the 175. 6ef. limit, 
'^ we are compelled to admit that it acts as a discouragement 
" to improvement in certain cases, and we recommend 
" that the provision in the Elementary Education Act of 
" 1876, upon which this limitation is based be accordingly 
" repealed. We see, however, some danger in the proposal 
" to abolish all limits, for we have little doubt that, in many 
" instances, school managers now make efforts to keep up 
" the amount of the local income of their school, in order 
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" not to lose any part of the grant earned, efforts which 
" they would be tempted to relax if restriction were 
" wholly swept away. Nor do we think that the amount of 
" the Parliamentary grant per head will bear indefinite 
" expansion. We think, therefore, that any modification of 
" the present limits must be considered in relation to the 
" general question of the total amount of the Parliamentary 
" grant." 

As the education in sparsely populated districts has special 

. grants to 

since 1876 been provided for by Parlianaent by special small 
grant, the Commission recommend that this aid might be 
still further increased, and that all schools having an 
average attendance of mtk less than 100, not being within 
two miles of anv other available school, or dilBScult of 
access, should receive a special grant increasing by 65. 8d. 
for each child less than 100 in average attendance, a 
maximum grant of £20 being payable to schools with 
not more than 40 in average attendance. This special 
grant is regarded as one that will facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the extended curriculum recommended as the 
minimum, and as providing for the additional cost of 
maintaining an increased staflF of teachers. 

The Commission also recommend that this grant Expcmii- 

- Ill ^ n ^'*'*® Should 

should only be given to those schools where the fees are, be Umited. 

in the opinion of the Department, sufficiently low to 

render them available for the poorest inhabitants of these 

districts, and that it should not be afiected by any 

general rule as to the reduction of the grant. 

Whilst on this subject, the attention of the Commission Economical 

limits* 

was drawn to the evidence of certain witnesses, from whose 
statements it appears that economical considerations were 
apparently disregarded; and in view of the fact that the 
fitandasd of examination, and consequently the expenditure, 
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have lisen largely since the Act of 1870, they consider 

that some limit ought to be placed on the cost of the 

maintenance of aided schools, due regard being paid to 

their efficiency without undue strain on local resources. 

It is, however, regarded as impossible to place any 

maximum limit on the expenditure adapted to meet the 

varying circumstances of public elementary schools, and 

it is thought that reasons exist for hoping that where, in 

the case of some school boards, there has hitherto been 

extravagance, the vigilance of the ratepayers will bring 

about a diminished expenditure. 

Reeomuxen- The Commission are of opinion that in some form each 
datlons as 

CO the of the three constituent elements of the variable grant 

tiibution of should be retained. They recommend that the fixed grant 
the ffrant. qI^q^j^ \yQ increased to IO5, per child in average attendance, 
and that the conditions of the fluctuating grants should be 
so modified as to depend upon the good character of the 
school and the quality of the acquirements of the great 
majority of the scholars.* 

In order to increase the efficiency of schools in the 
future, and at the same time to diminish the over-anxiety 
of managers, teachers, and children, it is proposed 
that the average amount of the variable grant in 
present circumstances should be not less than IQs. per 
scholar. 

To carry out these recommendations the Commission 
think it would be necessary to treat the individual ex- 
amination as a means for merely testing the general 

* Lord Norton would wish, to see the present mode of Parliamentary 
support, by payments on piece-work in detail, entirely abandoned, and 
would Laye instead fixed and adequate support for each school ; all doubt, 
he says, as to whether this simpler mode, pursued by all other nations, is. 
applicable here, being removed by the fact that, som^ of the laiger school 
boards haye already adopted it.^ 
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progress of the scholars, and not for the purpose of 
assessing individual grants. 

As a child's future improvement depends so much on 
an intelligent knowledge of the elementary subjects, it 
is further thought that special stress should be laid upon 
eflSciency in reading, writing, and arithmetic in distributing 
the variable gi-ant. 

The inspector's report of the school, it is suggested, 
should include each of the following points: (1) Moral 
training ; (2) Cleanliness, both of school and scholars ; (3) 
Quietness ; (4) Attention ; (5) Obedience ; (6) Accuracy of 
knowledge ; (7) General intelligence ; (8) Classification ; 
(9) Instruction of pupil-teachers; and should record in 
detail the results of examination in each subject, stating 
specifically the grounds on which any reduction of grant 
is recommended. 

In addition t9 these important alterations, the Com- 
mission say they regard it as necessary that where the 
incompetence of a teacher has been proved, and due 
notice has been given, the Department should have power 
to declare the school in default, and to suspend payment 
of the grant, and to make deductions in the grant for any 
grave faults in the conduct or management of a school 
Another suggestion offered is that a part of the Parlia- 
mentary grant might be employed in paying a portion 
of the salary of organizing masters, or local inspectors, or 
even in contributing towards the expense of itinerant 
teachers of science and drawing. 

The Commission recommend that the managers of a 
school which has been passed as ". efficient " and ** suitable," 
on being ordered," under pain of default, by the Depart- 
ment, to make alterations in- the. premises, should receive 
a grant in aid of the work from the State. 
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They further express the opinion that the diiFeren 
methods of school management or teaching should be lef 
free from the control of the inspector, and that managers 
should be placed beyond the caprice of the Ministry of the 
day with respect to the ParHamentary grant in whateve: 
form it is given* They also think that the terms upoi 
which the grant is to be awarded should be embodied ii 
an Act of Parliament, and not be as hitherto left dependen* 
on a Minute of the Privy Council. 

It is also recommended that when any changes hav( 
to be made, a copy of the Code containing them shoulc 
be laid before Parliament in print at least two monthi 
before coming into force. 

Note (see page 74). — ^The following grants are now obtainable in bojs' 
girls', and infants' schools : — 

Boy 8^ and CHrW Schools, 

s, d, 

1. Fixed grant on the average attendance • • 4 6 per head. 

2. Merit grant, fair ^ • • . • • ••10 „ 

»i good 2 „ 

„ excellent •• •. •• •• 3 „ 

3. Singing by ear 6 „ 

„ note.. .. •• .. •• 1 „ 

4. Needlework (girls) .. •• .. •• 1 „ 

5. On examination in the three elementary 

subjects (maximum).. .. •• ..8 4 „ 

6. Class subjects, of which two! Fair.. ..10 „ 

may be taken .. J Good ». 2 „ 

7. Specific subjects for each pass in not more 

than two subjects •• «• •• ••2 „ 

8. Cookery, for each girl in Standard TV and 

upwards who has received the prescribed 

instruction .. •• •• •• ••40 „ 

Infants* Schools, 

1. Fixed grant «k •• •• ••90 

2. Merit ,, •• •• •• «• 6 

3. Needlework •• •• »• t^lO 

4. Singing »» «« »» •• 1 

It appears therefore from the foregoing list of grantsi that the highest 
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amount attainable under the present Bystem^ without specific subjects and 
oookerj; is : — 

£ s. d. 
In boys' schools . • . . . . 1 10 

„ girls' „ 11 10 

„ infants* „ 17 

For girlsi however, in Standards IV and upwards, a further grant of 
4s. per head may be earned for practical cookery ; and in Standards Y and 
upwards an additional sum of 2s. for each of not more than two specific 
subjects in the case of boys, and of one specific subject in the case of girls 
who take up cookery, making the maximum grant attainable for children in 
the higher standards to be : — 

Boys (Staadards V— VII) 

Girls (Standard IV) 

„ (Standards V— VII) 



£ 


s. 


d. 


1 


4 


10 


1 


5 


10 


1 


7 


10 



CHAPTER XV. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOLS. 

The Commission make some preliminary remarks upon the increased 
growing cost of elementary education, the average annual elementary 
cost per scholar in average attendance during the past ®^^*^g *** 
twelve years having risen from £1 145. Sd, to £1 19^. 5d. «»«*«*• 
This increase of expenditure is attributed in part to the 
higher salaries now paid to the teachers. 

The Report quotes the opinion of Lord Lingen that the 
cost per scholar is unnecessarily large, which he attri- 
buted partly to a rise in the teachers' salaries, while an 
increased Parliamentary grant had led to extravagance, 
the increased expenditure being largely due to the rivalry 
between board and voluntary schools. 

As to the sources of the fund for elementary education The burden 

— ^viz., the Parliamentary grant, local resources (rates or central 

subscriptions), endowments, and school fees — attention is ^^^^^ 

drawn in the Report to the rapid increase in the amount 

G 
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liOrd 

Iilnffen's 

scheme. 



The burden 
on the rates. 



of grant per head, which has lisen from 10«. 6rf. in 
1860 to lis. 2^d. in 1886, the total grant amonnting 
to £2,866,700 out of a total income of £6,827,189. Lord 
Lingen considers this the natural result of the Act of 1876, 
and advocates the reduction of the ParUamentary grant to 
one-third of the whole cost. 

With regard to Lord Lingen's plan for carrying this 
proposal into effect, the Report says : — 

" He would sweep away the present complicated system, foi 
" he considered that it exposes the State to * demands on a 
" variety of points, on some of which, from time to time, 
'* demands for more money are made with success,' and that 
" it *has a tendency to increase the aid that is to be obtained 
^' from the State, as being the subscriber on whom, through 
*« a great variety of accesses, the greatest pressure can be 
*' exercised.' In Its stead he would bring in a system pro- 
" viding that the State should give a fixed subsidy, bearing a 
*' certain fair proportion to the whole cost of education, that 
" that subsidy should be paid to and distributed by local 
" bodies, hereafter to be created, with considerable areas of 
" administration, and having ample powers to raise other 
" money by local rates, and that these local bodies should 
*' be empowered to propose equitable and liberal terms 
" to the denominational schools, so as to induce them to 
*' co-operate in the new scheme." 

With regard to that part of the cost of education which 
is borne by the rates, the Commission point out that 
although the Education Department returns for 1886 show 
that £1,279,916 was raised for school maintenance from 
rates in England and Wales, the other charges upon the 
education rate raised the sum total to £2,526,495. This 
amount, it is said, would be very largely increased but for 
the existence of voluntary schools, the transfer of whose 
scholars to School Boards would involve an additional cost 
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to the rates of £2,000,000 a year, besides a large outlay for 
btiilding schools in place of those not transferred to school 
boards. 

It is reported that the voluntary subscriptions have The burden 

on yolan« 

increased from £418,839 in 1870 to £732,524 in 1884. tary sub- 
Much complaint is made by the supporters of voluntary 
schools that they not only provide voluntary contributions, 
but also have to pay school board rates. The suggestions 
made to the Commission for their rehef were twofold, first, 
that voluntary schools should share in the rates ; secondly, 
that the rates of voluntary subscribers should be reduced 
by the amount of their subscriptions to a voluntary school. 

Lord Lingen in his evidence laid stress upon the fact Lord 
that as voluntary schools do not share in the rates, it is plan. 
much more diflScult for them to exist than it is for board 
schools, and he would therefore propose to put them on a 
financial equahty by giving to each a share of the rates. 

" Supposing," he says, " you had the whole country mapped 
" out imder educational authorities, I should then like the 
" State to deal only with those local authorities and to pay 
" them a certain proportion which, I think, might be calcu- 
" lated on the population. I then would take away the bar 
" which the 14th section " (the Cowper-Temple clause of the 
"Act of 1870) "now imposes upon aiding those schooh 
" which adopt precise religious instruction. That bar I 
" would take away. Inasmuch as the local bodies would 
" have to tax themselves for the work done by the voluntary 
" schools if they failed, my impression is, that if left to 
" themselves they would come to terms with the voluntary 
" schools." 

Lord Lingen is of opinion that the independence of the 
voluntary schools in the selection of teachers, and in re- 
i^ect to the religious and moral discipline, ** would be 
i{b8olutely uninterfered with.*' ' * 

G 2 
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" Under this plan the local authority,** he says, " would have 
" to work the detailed examination of the schools ; and the 
" central authority would have to work the general inspec- 
" tion of the schools." 

CoHcinsion. The Commission however regard the difficulties in 
any attempt to repeal the Cowper-Temple clause as too 
great for them to recommend the acceptance of this plan 
by Parliament on condition of such repeal. 

But Lord Lingen is not understood by the Commission 
to favour the total abolition of the Cowper-Temple clause ; 
and since volimtary schools are not necessarily affected by 
it, inasmuch as they now receive aid from the rates in 
the form of fees from the guardians for poor children, the 
Commission think the principle might be extended, and 
that rate-aid for secular efficiency might be given to 
voluntary schools, unaffected by any such clause as that 
contained in the Act of 1870. It is also recognized that 
voluntary schools have a claim to public resources, first 
because the long purse which the board schools are able to 
draw upon involves the voluntary schools in increased 
expenditure, and secondly since both systems equally 
form part of the machinery of national education, volun- 
taiy subscribers save their respective localities from 
many heavy burdens. The Commission think that the 
time has come for a new departure, since the country is 
now provided with a national system of education ; and 
that if education, as one of the most important branches 
of the new local government scheme, could gradually be 
connected with the civil administration of each locality, 
much of the existing unhealthy rivalry between the two 
systems of voluntaiy and board schools would be 
diminished, and the consequent expenditure reduced. 
It is also thought that the Education Department would 
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thereby be relieved of much unnecessary routine work, 
whilst fully retaining its valuable powers of general 
control. 

So long as managers subscribe towards the cost of voluntary 

... schools to 

voluntary schools, it is recognized by the Report as only be assisted 
reasonable that they should retain their management of rates, 
them ; but it does not seem just to the Commission that 
the board schools, with their unlimited resources, should 
be allowed gradually to destroy the voluntary system. 
Accordingly it is recommended : — 

*' That the local educational authority be empowered to sup- Gondusion. 
" plement from local rates the voluntary subscriptions given 
^' to the support of every public State-aided elementary school 
" in their district, to an amount equal to these subscriptions, 
*^ provided it does not exceed the amount of ten shillings for 
" each child in average attendance. Where a school attend- 
" ance committee is the authority, the rate should be 
^' chargeable to the separate school district affected. The Prospectlye 
" school boards might in time, if not at once, be merged in l®***^**®"* 
" the local authorities charged with the general civil admin- 
" istration. Every voluntary school might in that case 
** receive some return from the rates to which its supporters 
" contributed ; while every ratepayer would be interested in 
" the welfare of the schools of this class, because he would 
" know that the rates would be increased by the burden of 
" supplying the place, out of the rates, of such of these 
" schools as might cease to form part of the efficient supply 
" of the district."* 

* Archdeacon Smith dissents from the recommendation to giveToluntaiy 
schools a share in the local rates on the following grounds : — 

(i.) That the settlement of 1870 would be thereby re-opened. , 

(ii.) That it would inyolve the repeal of the Gowper-Temple clause. 

(iii.) That it would give the ratepayers a right to share in tlie manage* 
ment, which would not be to the adyantage of voluntary schools. 

(iy.) That it would inyolye the levy of a substantial school rate in. 
parishes where there is no School Board. 

(y.) That it would inyolye an unnecessary expenditure of public money 
without any corresponding adyantage. 
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' Another complaint made by managers of voluntaiy 
schoolB ie, tliat they have to pay rates upon their biuldings 
towards the maintenanee of board schools, and also that 
whilst the whole body of ratepayers have to pay the 
rates out of which the board schools are supported, the 
voluntary contributors exclusively have to provide the 
money for their sohools. The general feeliug of a large 
proportion of the witnesses is against the continued 
assesament to the rates of puhlic elementaiy schools, 
special reference being made to Mr. Diggle's opinion, that 
" the incidence of it is unjust and inequitable." The Com- 
mission accordingly recommend that public elementary 
echools for which no rent is paid or received should be 
exempt from local rates. 

Passing on to consider the methods in vogue for 
paying the fees of pauper children, which take the form in 
the case of board schools of the power to remit fees, and 
in the case of voluntary schools, of the payment of fees 
by the guardians, several objections to this latter method 
are mentioned, such as the difBculty of obtaining the pay- 
ment of fees by the guardians, and the humiliation which 
parents feel in being often compelled to apply in forma 
pauperU. 

After referring to the various suggestions made for 
mitigating this grievance, the Commission say that it 
would be highly desirable that applications for the pay- 
ment of school fees should be entertained by boards of 
guardians quite apart from claims for out-door relief, and 
that inquiries should be instituted into the circumstances 
of applicants, instead of requiring their personal attend- 
ance. 

They are also of opinion that in all cases the guardians 
should pay fees direct to the managers, and that they 
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should be reqtdred to pay fees for the children under five 

of indigent parents, or for those cliildren who have passed 

the limit of obligatory school attendance, where parents 

are willing to send them to school. In the event of district 

councils being established by the new Local Government 

Bill, it is recommended that the payment of the fees of 

indigent children should be entrusted to them, and charged 

upon the rates ; and further, that the councils should have 

the power of appointing local committees in each parish, 

before whom the applications for the payment of school 

fees might be heard. 

The Commission cannot recommend that the regulation Tbc censor- 
ship of fees 
of fees in voluntary schools should be entrusted to the by the 

Education Department, an efiectual remedy, they point ment. 
out, already existing against excessive fees, since the 
Inspector of the district can report a school to the 
Department where the fees are too high for the popula- 
tion, as imsuitable to form part of the school accom- 
modation of the district. 

Keference is made to the evidence of several witnesses Free Edu* 
who advocated the total abolition of school fees, their ^bat the 
chief contentions being : 1. That it is a corollary of the ^J^^^** 
system of compulsion. 2. That the fee system hinders 
education, since the parents continually urge poverty as 
an excuse for keeping their children at home. 3. That 
the aboHtion of fees would promote regularity of attend- 
ance. 4. That the collection of fees is a waste of time 
to the teachers, and the whole system a cause of worrj'. 
5. That the fees bear very heavily on the poor man. 

On the other hand those who are opposed to free What the 

education, say: 1. That parents are not oppressed by the say 

fees, since when they are out of work their children are 
often allowed to attend school without the fee. 2. That 
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free education is not demanded by the parents. 3. That 
the payment of school fees favours regidarity, since 
parents Kke to have full measure for their money. 4. That 
those schools appear to be the most popular where the 
highest fees are charged. 5. That parents take a pride 
in paying for their children's education. 6. That with the 
aboHtion of fees those who have no children to educate 
would complain of having to pay as much by way of rates 
as the parents of children attending the schools. 
opinioiiof rjy-j^Q Commission conclude their reference to the 

tne Com- 

mission. question of free education with the following expression 

of opinion: — 

" If, as we think, provision of the due necessaries of education, 
" as well as of the necessaries of life, is part of the responsi- 
" bility incumbent on parents, it may well be believed that 
*' public contributions and private benevolence are already 
" doing all that can be safely required of them in augmenta- 
" tion of the payments properly exacted from parents. On the 
" whole, we are of opinion that the balance of advantage is 
" greatly in favour of maintaining the present system, estab- 
" lished by the Act of 1870, whereby the parents who can 
" afford it contribute a substantial proportion of the cost of 
** the education of their children in the form of school fees." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES. 

sieetlon of In considering the two classes of local educational authority, 

Boards. namely, the School Board and the School Attendance 

Committee, the first question raised is the method of 

the election of school boards as defined by section 29 
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of the Act of 1870,* which enables even small minorities 
of the electors to be represented on the Board. With The emnu- 
regard to this system, known as the cumulative vote, 
Lord Lingen and Mr. Cumin are substantially in agree- 
ment in wishing to retain the cumulative vote, on the 
ground that it secures the election of a more responsible 
and representative body of managers. 

On the other hand, several witnesses spoke of the 
anomalies and inconvenience resulting from the cumulative 
vote, such as the defeat of desirable candidates, and the 
election of representatives on other than educational 
grounds. The Commission, while recognizing the draw- Gonciusion. 
backs of cumulative voting, are on the whole in favour of 
retaining some form of proportional representation in 
School Board elections, and recommend the adoption of the 
single transferable vote, which possesses the advantages 
without the inconvenience of the cumulative vote. 

In explanation of this recommendation the Report says, 

"In the system known as the single transferable vote, 

under which the elector places the number 1, 2, 3 against 

the several candidates in the order of his preference, the 

surplus votes of any candidate are passed over to another 

in the manner indicated by the elector. This obviates the 

waste of voting power, diminishes the opportunity of wire- 

pulKng, and ia simpler than the present system." The 

further opinion is expressed that it would be advisable to 

divide the larger towns into constituencies, returning not 

more than five members each. 

The next point discussed is the expense attending Expense of 

electtons. 

• Section XXIX, Act of 1870, proyides that at every School Board election 
eyery yoter shall be entitled to a number of yotes equal to the number of the 
members of the School Board to be elected, and may giye all such yotes to 
one candidate, or may distribute them among the candidates as he thinks fit. 
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candidature at School Board elections, which according to 
several witnesses is said to be not only a serious incon- 
venience to candidates, but also an injury to the cause of 
education, instances having occurred where such elections 
had cost single candidates as much as £700, and in one 
case even more than £1,000. The Commission however 
think that their previous recommendation will have the 
effect of diminishing the great expense of elections. 

Mention is made of one abuse which came undei 
notice, viz., the interference of board school teachers in 
elections, and the Commission are of opinion that School 
Boards ought to use their power in putting an end to such 
a practice. 

With regard to the length of time for which 
boards should be elected, the prevalent opinion 
appears to be that the term of office should be 
lengthened, to meet the complaints that the present 
triennial elections prevent a continuity of poHcy. The 
Commission however are not prepared to make any recom- 
mendations pending legislative changes with regard to 
local government, although they think that a somewhat 
longer term of office with partial renewal would be an 
improvement on the present method. 

A good deal of evidence both for and against the 
universal establishment of School Boards was given before 
the Commission, who think that much of the existing strong 
feeling of disKke to School Boards is due not so much 
to jealousy or dread of interference on the part of repre- 
sentative ratepayers in the work of school management, 
as to disapproval of the restriction of distinctive religious 
teaclung imposed upon rate-supported schools by the Act 
of 1870. 

Some difficulty is encountered in drawing a conclusion 
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aa to the eflScient working of the local authorities, owing to Attendance 

thfl tact that the results of the ■working of compulsion mitteeB. 

are so dependent on a variety of causes ; but on the whole 

the Commission are of opinion that School Attendance 

Committees in rural districts have administered compulsion 

at least as well as the rural School Boards, 

It is recommended that an annual return be made to Recom. 

Bim4Btl«ii. 

the Education Department hy School Attendance Commit- 
tees, rendering a fuU account of their work, and any 
information relative to their duties which is required of 
them, thus affording the Department a better opportunity 
of dealing with any obvious shortcomings. 

Mention is here made of a proposal to group together Grouping 
small rm-al School Boards so as to represent a larger area scbooi 
than at present, the Union being suggested as the only „"p^g, 
legally recognized area offering itself for such a purpose. 
The Commission, however, in the present uncertainty as 
to the form which county government may take, make no 
definite recommendations as to the future nature and 
powers of local educational authorities.* 

• CBrdinal MBnaing, in signing tha Report, remErtB that it lias not 
treated ot the one subject which ho balieTaa to be chief in impartaace, 
Dcunelj, the unjust inequality in the position of the Toluntarj ByBlem in 
relation t« the nevr pjBtem of school boorclB. It has hitherto, His Eminence 
UJB, appeared Terj improbable that the Commission ehould close its Itaport 
without pointing out thcM unjust inoqualiliee and without suggMting at 
lealt in outline some future legiflatiio rsmedj. 
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CHAPTER L 

POINTS OF AGREEMENT WITH THE 

"MAJORITY." 

The " Minority " of the Commission, after expressing their 
regret that they were miable to sign the Report of the 
" Majority," point out the following important conclusious 
of that Report to which they give their assent, in order 
that these matters may have the benefit of the combined 
support of the whole Commission : — 

School Supply. 

They agree — 

1. That accommodation is needed throughout England 
and Wales for onensixth of the population; though in 
certain districts the requirements amount to nearly a fifth. 

Structural Suitability of School Supply. 

2. Very generally with the opinions and recommenda- 
tions as to the structural suitability of the present school 
supply as set out in the chapter of the Report of the 
" Majority." 

School Management 

3. That the " farming " of schools to teachers should 
be prevented. 

4. That the accounts of voluntary schools should be 
made public. 

5. That co-ojieration among managers of voluntary 
schools would greatly improve these schools, and that they 
would be glad to see help given towards the salaries of 
inspectors, science teachers, &c. 
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KJI.M. Inspectors. 
. Generally, in the recommendationB as to inspectors, 
,„_,.jg special etress on opening all ranks of the inspec- 
torate to elementary- teachers, and on the importance of 
the previous practical experience of inspectors as teachers. 

Teachers and Staff. 

7. That the teachers ought to be paid fixed salaries. 

8. That it is desirable tiiat the tead teacher should not 
be dissociated from actual instruction in addition to general 
superintendence ; but that no definite rule should be 
made interfering with the discretion of managers and head 
teachers in the organization of the school. 

9. That tho imperfect preparation of students at en- 
trance is a serious obstacle to their progress in training 
colleges. 

10. That the Code requirements as to staff should be 
considerably increased. 

11. That pupil-teachers, especially those in their first 
year of service, should be allowed more time duiing school 
hours for their studies than is now common, and tliat the 
instruction given by the head teachers should be, wherever 
possible, supplemented in respect of some of the compul- 
sory, as well as the optional subjects, by central »3a8s 
teaching. 

12. That extra grants should be offered to those mana- 
gers who successfully adopt this com^e. 

13. That where central class teaching is obviously im- 
possible, grants should be made to managers who success- 
fiilly employ other special means to secure the thorough 
instruction of their pupil-teachers. 

Training Colleges. 

14. That, while regretting the limitations which re- 
strict the force of the recommendations of their colleagues, 
a thh'd year of training should be allowed for a certain 
number of selected students, and the extension of training 
generally, by the association of day students with places 
of higher general education, and that a conscience clause 
for day students, who might be admitted to the existing 
traimng colleges, should be introduced. 

Attendance and Compulsion. 

15. That the minimum age for half-time exemption 
»uld be 11, andforfuU-time 13, aud that half-time should 
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only be conceded to those who are ** beneficially and 
necessarily '* employed at work. 

16. That the process of recovering fines under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879 by distress instead of 
by commitment has, in some cases, encouraged parents to 
defy the law, and has added greatly to the labour involved 
in carrying out compulsion. 

17. That truant schools should be established; and 
local committees more generally appointed under the Act 
of 1876, Section 32, and that school attendance committees 
should hold meetings fi:om time to time in various parts of 
their districts. 

18. That theatrical employment should be brought 
under the Factory Acts, witn necessary modifications. 

Curriculum. 

19. That drawing should, as far as practicable, be a 
compulsory subject for all boys, and imder suitable 
conditions encouraged in the case of girls. 

20. That history might be introduced earlier than at 
present ; that the practical teaching of cookery should be 
extended, and that the present special preference of 
English above the other class subjects should be removed 
from the Code. 

21. That teaching singing by ear should continue to 
be recognized, but they believe that gradually singing by 
note may become practically universal ; that systematized 
physical exercises should be extended, and that it is through 
the training colleges that a safe and scientific system 
should be introduced by making instruction in these 
exercises and some knowledge of physiology, a point of 
the school curriculum. 

22. In the minimum curriculum laid down for village 
schools. 

23. In recommending an increase in the number of 
reading books, the diminution of the importance to be 
attached to spelling, especially in the lower standards, the 
reconstruction of the arithmetic standards, and th^ 
importance of securing an intelligent understanding of 
arithmetical principles as well as mechanical accuracy in 
the application of rules. 

Various Classes of Elementary Schools, 

24. In recommending several schemes of instruction, so 
^s to provide for various classes of schools curricula 
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varying in breadth and completeness with, the number of 
scholars in attendance, and with the character and 
requirements of the population, although regret is 
expressed that no additional aid is recommended towards 
the increased cost of such an extended scheme. 

25. In the establishment of school libraries in every 
school, and the inexpediency of introducing recognized 
Government text-books. 

26. They agree heartily with the very valuable recom- 
mendations as to evening schools, and generally with 
their colleagues on industrial and workhouse schools. 

27. They agree generally on the recommendations as 
to Welsh schools. 

Higher Elementary Schools, 

They also agree — 

28. That higher Elementary Schools are a useful, (they 
add a necessary), addition to school machinery for primary 
education, and that due precautions should be taken not 
to exclude the promising children of poor parents from the 
privileges to be enjoyed in them. 

29. That, where these schools cannot be founded, 
higher classes for children who have passed Standard VII 
should be attached to an ordinary elementary school, and 
that the supply of satisfactory secondary schools should 
be organized and made adequate for the wants of all parts 
of the country, and that increased funds should be pro- 
vided out of which to create sufficient exhibitions for 
deserving elementary scholars needing further instruction 
at these schools. 

Income and Expenditure, 

30. That facilities should be given whereby poor 
persons may obtain the payment of moderate school fees 
for their children in voluntary as well as in board schools, 
without any association with ideas of pauperism, and that 
the guardians should pay the fees of the children of those 
receiving out-door relief direct to school managers. 

31. That fees should be paid for the children of poor 
persons, whether such children are under five years old 
or exempt from legal obligation to attend school. 

Local Educational Authorities, 

32. That in the event of some form of proportional 
representation being retained (as to which the "Minority'* 
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are not unanimous), large towns should be divided into 
constituencies returning not more than five members each, 
a majority of the dissentients thinking that they should be 
elected by the single transferable vote. 

33. That a longer term of oflSce, with partial renewal, 
would be an improvement in the constitution of School 
Boards. 

Mr. Heller agrees with the Commission with regard to their scheme of 
retiring pensions (see page 22), but tliinks the maximum augmentation of 
£15 too low, and that Article 134 of the Code should include all who were 
pupil teachers before August, 1862. 

NoTB. — This chapter has been signed bj the following : The Hon. E. 
Lyulph Stanley, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P., Dr. R. W. Dale, Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P^ Mr. H. Richard, 
M.P., Mr. T. E. Heller, and Mr. Gt. Shipton. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations contained in the remaining chapters are agreed to only by the 
following five, Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Dr. R. W. Dale, Mr. H. Richard, 
M.P., Mr. T. E. Heller, and Mr. Or. Shipton, except where otherwise it is 
specially stated. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLY. 

Basis for Having examined the supply and the position of efficient 
Mho?i*^"* schools since the passing of the Act of 1870, the "Minority^' 
supply. (agreeing with the " Majority ") expre&s their opinion that 
the estimate of one-sixth of the population, for whom 
school provision has been considered hitherto by the 
Department to be necessary, is a moderate one, and that 
in districts where the individual population is large, one- 
fifth corresponds more nearly with the needs of the locality. 
But assuming that all the places in the public elementai'v 
schools of the country are available and suitable, which is 
not admitted by them, it is thought that the deficiencies 
of school accommodation would have been substantially 
overtaken. 
ProTlslon As to the provision for children between the ages of 3 

for infants. ^^^^ ^g^ although there was a witness before the Com- 
mission who lu-ged that infants should not be reckoned 
in estimating the school population, the " Minority *' say 
that there was an overwhelming mass of testimony in favour 
ol retaining them, and although no opinion is expressed as 
to the exact proportion for which the supply for infantB 
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lould be pvovided, they think the accommodation should 
a ample, and the attendance of those under 5 jeare of 
age encoiu'aged.* 

With regard to the demand for new schools, which, it Kight of 
18 said, still continues in urban and populous districts, and '"'""" 
can only be effectually met by the action of School Boards, bpu"* * 
the " Minority " assert that the practice of the Department bcKodis. 
has put administiutive hindrancea in the way of exercising 
that power of providing schools ■which was clearly confer- 
red on School Boards by Section 18 of the Act, 1870. (See 
note page 3.) It is said that the School Board was already 
intended to have power at its own discretion to set up 
Boliools if it could dispense with the aid of the Department 
in the bmlding of the schools, but that the Department 
claims the power by withholding its consent to the fee to be 
charged in a school, both preventing it from being con- 
ducted as a public elementary school in compliance with 
the Code, and subjecting the Board to a surcharge. 

Whilst it is necessaiy, the "Minority" say, that the 
Department should have all the powers given by the Act 
to compel School Boards to build efficient schools, it is of 
no advantage to education to prevent a School Board 
from establishing a school where they think one necessary. 

The opinion is expressed that buildings dedicated to the Transfer 
purpose of elementary education, and aided by a building ■ bchooi w 
grant, should, if the existing managers are unable or un- n^'^''^"' 
wHiing to conduct schools in them, be transferred to the 
local authority charged with the duty of making sufficient 
school provision for the district ; and also that any building 
aided by a building grant, not used on week-days for the 
education of the poor, if it existed for that purpose, should 
be used by the School Board for BupplyiiDg school accom- 
modation for their distiict. 

For the contention that the Education Act of 1870 AppiicatiMi 
was intended for the working class only, and that it is "^ *•"« ■*"=* 
an abuse for the public elementary schools to be used "*** "»**'' 
by well-to-do children, the " Minority " say that such an 
opinion finds no support in, and is inconsistent with, the 
Act, which imposed only one restriction as to fees, 
namely, that the ordinary payments should not exceed 
9rf. per scholar. This fact, it is pointed out, is au 
important one to remember, because the only reason why 
schools are not demanded for all the population between 

• On this point tho " Minoritj " are unmilmous in tlicir opinion, thougli 
the " five " are turtlier of opinion that nnj eehool biiilrlmg with, a trust for 
elementary education ahoiUd be treated in the Eama mij. 
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certain ages is that many of the well-to-do abstain from 
using the elementary schools, although they ha^e a 
perfect legal right to use them, and as the schools increase 
m popularity and efficiency it is anticipated that those in 
easy cii*cumstances will use them more widely. 



CHAPTER HI. 
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STRUCTURAL SUITABILITY OF SCHOOL 

SUPPLY. 

With regard to the suitability of the present school 
suppljr, the " Minority" think that the time has come when 
even m well-arranged schools 10 feet should be treated as 
the minimum floor space for each child in average 
attendance, and that this should apply to infant schools as 
well as to senior departments. 

The rule of measuring accommodation by the yearly 
average attendance is said to be very mischievous in the 
interests of school efficiency, it being contended that the 
true measure should be the seat room required for those 
on the roll, such supply to be authorized by the Department 
according to the plans of the schools, and as it is shown 
on the plans. 

The Ughting, ventilation, and warming of schools are 
mentioned as very important matters in which there is 
need for improvement, and the Department, it is recom- 
mended, should take more pains to secure this. 

Attention is drawn also to the value of playgrounds, 
both morally and physically, and of the requirement by 
the Department of the maximum area of site for all future 
schools, namely, a quarter of an acre, though this is thought 
to be an insufficient maximum. 

"With regard to school furniture and premises, the 
"Minority" say that much has been done by managers 
towards improvement of late years, but that in rural 
districts in some of the existing schools much is still needed 
in this respect rather than the establishment of new schools. 
They are of opinion that before any building is used as 
a school, it should be approved, and tne number of children 
for whom it may be used certified by H.M. Inspector, 
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and that any building not so certified and used as a 
school should be closed. Further they think that in any 
proposed structural alterations, the interests of education 
alone should be considered, of which the Department is 
the proper guardian.* 

The " Minority " have appended to this chapter a The case of 
detailed examination of the case of Stockport, where the Stockport. 
School Board was dissolved. They conclude from the 
figures given as to the dimensions of the school rooms, 
fi-om the fees charged, and from other evidence, that the 
school supply is insufficient in quantity and bad in quality, 
that the fees are excessive, and the voluntary contributions 
inadequate, that the management is unfair, and that there 
is need for a School Board in that town. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PUPIL-TEACHER SYSTEM. 

(On the conclusions in this chapter the " Minority '^ 

are unanimously agreed.) 

After tracing the history of the pupil-teacher system origin of 
(which took its origin in the monitorial system of which it *>*« pupu- 
wasa development and improvement), the "Minority" make gygt(^^ 
reference to the opinion of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, the 
author of the institution, that the pupil-teacher system was 
only intended to be transitional, and that adult teaching 
should gradually supersede it. The evidence before the 
Commission in reference to the pupil-teachers is regarded 
as very unfavourable, and that this is especially stiiking 
when given by those who are not prepared to see the 
system abolished. 

In discussing the question of the better instruction of centrai- 
pupil-teachers, the efibrts which have been made in various ^***1. 
parts of the country in order to remedy the defects under 
the present system are noticed, especially the central- 
class teaching as carried out by the Liverpool and London 
School Boards. The working of the centre system in 
Liverpool and London is given in detail, which shows 

* On this paragraph the " Minority " are unanimous in their opinion. 
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that it has been attended with marked success in com- 
parison with the rest of England, and at a very small 
cost. The *' Minority" say that the result of the work 
at the centres in London has been to secure a striking 
growth in the esprit de corps and sense of professional 
self-respect among the pupil-teachers, and that since the 
day centres have been at work, there has been a mai-ked 
improvement in the quality of the candidates. 

The "Minority" are agreed in thinking that pupil- 
teachers are a very unsatisfactory part of our school 
system, and, subject to their contmuance, make the 
following recommendations with a view to their improve- 
ment : — 

1. That no pupil-teachers should be permitted in a 
school where the head teacher is not specially certified by 
H.M. Inspector to take charge of them, and that no 
teacher should be so qualified until he has obtained his 
parchment. 

2. That if, in the opinion of the inspector, the pupil- 
teachers have been neglected or badly trained by a head 
teacher, the inspector may recommend the disqualification 
of the head teacher for the charge of pupil-teachers, 

3. That pupil-teachers should not during their first 
year at least be reckoned on ihe stafi", and that un- 
promising pupil-teachers should have their engagement 
determined on the report of the inspector not later than 
the close of the third year. 

4. That in country districts encouragement should be 
given to group pupil-teachers from neighbouring schools 
as far as possible for instruction. 

5. That more time should be allowed them for study, 
and that less time should be spent in teaching in school, 
especially in the earHer years. 

With regard to the pupil-teachers' yearly examination, 
the "Minority" think that the results should be made 
known to the managers within a reasonable time of the 
end of the year, and that, if necessary, the matters 
not tested at the collective examination should be 
made the subject of a special visit to the school. 
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^^^^^ CHAPTER V. ^^ 

EX-PUPIL-TEACHERS AND ACTING TEACHERS. 
(On the conclusions in this chapter the "Mikoritt" 

AltB XJNANTMOUSLY AGREED.) 

The "Minoi-itjf" Bay that there is a great deal of teeti- «*»*« »' 
moDy before the Coramissiou to the effect that witnesses f^ier, ^ 
do not see how to dispense with pupil-teachers as a means entcrtns 
of recruiting adult teachers, but that at the same time coiiese. 
they ai'e uusatisfactoiy as teachers, and ill-taught and 
ill-trained as scholars. This is attributed to the unprepared 
state in which the training colleges receive them, and 
although it is admitted that the training colleges do not 
always give a liigh quahty of instruction, it is thought that 
ii students on admission had been better taught, their 
education in college would be improved. 

The oral evidence of several wituesses, and the replies 
of the Principals of Training Colleges to whom inquiries 
were addressed by the Commission, are quoted at some 
length, showing the unsatisfactory and uneducated state 
of candidates for admission to College, and the " Minority " 
are of opinion that the qualifications for candidates for 
training should be materially raised. 

Passing on to consider the other kinds of adult AsBlitant- 
teacliers recognized, the " Minority" say that with regard teachers 
to assistants under Article 84, they do not seem to Oracle s*, 
have favourably impressed those who have seen them at 
■work, and that if their services are to be continued, the 
least that can be required of them is that within a reason- 
able term (one year) they should qualify by passing, say, 
the scholarship examination. 

As to ex-pupil-teachers, or assistant^teachers as they Es-popu- 
are designated by the Department, the testimony is MBcuers. 
regarded as very unfavourable to the annual examination 
as a satisfactory test, a failure to pass being practically 
unheard of, whilst about a quarter fail at the scholarship 
examination. 

The following recommendations are made with regard Hecomnn 
to ex-pupd-teachei-B :— _ Nations. 

1. That all ex-pupil-teachers should be requii'ed to sit 
for the scholarship examination in the July following the 
expiration of their apprenticeship, and pending the result of 
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the examination should only be recognized as assistants 

Erovisionally, and failing to pass high enough they should 
e disqualified at the ensuing Christmas from counting on 
the stafil 

2. That ex-pupil-teachers should not be recognized 
beyond the age of 23 without passing the first year's 
examination for a certificate; and that having passed 
they should be required after an interval of not less than 
two years to pass the second year's certificate examination. 

3. That ex-pupil-teachers should only be recognized 
as assistants. 

Recom- As to acting-teachers the " Minority " are of opinion : 

mendations 1^ That, while tne trained teachers are greatly superior to 
acting- ^^^ imtrained, it would not be wise to close all other 
teachers. avenues to the profession; 2. That the conditions of 
admission might be more stringent for untrained teachers ; 
3. That all acting teachers should be required to take the 
first year's papers not earher than the Christmas year after 
they pass the scholarship examination, and the second 
year's papers not less than two years after passing the first 
year's examination; 4. That no acting teacher who has 
not obtained his parchment should be recognized as a head 
teacher, and that no person should be eligible for a head 
teachership who has not passed the second year's exami- 
nation in a division not lower than the second. 



CHAPTER VI. 
TRAINING COLLEGES. 



Future con- In this chapter the "Minority" deal with the assertion that 
fi**^* i( . any modification of the conditions on wliich the Parlia- 
mentary *" mentary gi^ant is in future to be given would be a breach 
firrantfor of faith. (See page 26.) They reply that such a 
training. contention would convert the Parliamentary vote in 
efiect to a charge on the ConsoUdated Fund, and that 
the claim to a vested interest in the grant without 
its being equitable for Parliament to modify its con- 
ditions comes too late in the day in this question 
of elementary education. To the further contention 
that the presence of those of difierent denominations in 
the same college is incompatible with college life, 
(see page 27,) the training colleges of the British and 
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Foreign School Society, the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridKe, Newnham, Girton, and Holloway colleges, where 
no difficulty arises, are pointed to as an answer. As a con- 
dition of continued State aid the "Minority" think: 1. That 
existing dcnomiuational collegeB should bear a reaeon- 
able proportion to the denoinuiational schools for which 
they were established; 2. That irresponEdble and private 
managers who are uncontrolled in their admission or 
rejection of students, should not be allowed to monopolize 
the national work of training teachers; 3. That the 
best plan for supplementing the existing colleges would 
be the establishment and management of colleges under 
the control of local educational authorities subject to the 
snpervision of the Education Department, 

With regard to any shortcomings that may exist in the Efflciencr 
educational work done by the colleges, the "Minority " of traiiUiiff 
fiilly recognize the right of the training colleges to c""****- 
demand that the candidates for admission shall come to 
them with a more thorough education and a greater 
intellectual alertness, although they think that the colleges 
themselves need, not a more extensive cnmculum, but a 
more thorough and inteUectual study of the subjects in 
the curriculum, that the lecturers should be men who 
combine a wide knowledge of their snbject with technical 
ability iii handling classes, and that it would be well for 
the students in the colleges to come into contact with 
places of general education. 

The grants to the existing colleges is assented to, Abolition of 
partly in deference to the strenuous desire of the advo- srnnta and 
cates of denominational education to presei-ve a strongly Xdpme. 
denominational system of training with vigilant domestic 
discipline. It is not recommended that changes in the 
domestic arrangements which managers are unwilling to 
accept should be enforced upon them, but it is thought 
that so long as liberal opportunities of trainiug are 
afforded no student should be expelled without liis being 
entitled to appeal to the Education Department. The 
continuance of grants is acquiesced in in the hope that 
training will be associated with higher education, that 
greater facilities of training will be given to day students, 
and that the rights of conscience will be liberally recog- 
nized. The adoption of these reforms, it is anticipated, 
would lead to the employment of untrained teachers being 
dispensed "with." 

. this paragrupli tlie "Minoritj" arc 
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A large extension of facilities for training in day train- 
ing colleges in connection with places of higher education 
existing, or to be established in various large towna 
throughout the country, is recommended, as well as the 
experimental establishment in one or two centres of a 
system of training somewhat on the lines indicated in the 
evidence of the Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy. (See page 
28.) 

The "Minority" also express an opinion that a third 
year of training would be of great value, and recommend 
that facilities should be given for this purpose to promising 
students, and that such students should be taught at some 
centre or centres in connection with places of higher 
education. 

As to the government of new training colleges, the 
mcntofnewQpjjjJQj^ is expressed that it should be both of an educa- 
tional and local representative character, and that perhaps 
a Council representative both of the higher education and 
of the School Boards in large towns (and in counties, where 
there are no large towns, a delegation of the county 
rating authority) might be constituted, workmg in con- 
junction with the Education Department. 



GoTem* 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Reviewing the effects of the Act of 1870, and the restric- 
tions thereby imposed on religious instruction given in 
elementary scliools, the " Minority " come to the conclusion 
that those who believe in the great value of definite 
religious instruction in day schools, have no occasion to 
regard the results with dissatisfaction, and may congratu- 
late themselves that, as compared with 1870, the number 
of children in denominational schools has enormously 
increased, and that the denominational instruction has. 
been made more effective. 

The further opinion is expressed that any attempt to 
disturb the settlement of 1870 by compelling all grant- 
aided schools to provide religious instruction would be a 
grave mistake from a denominational point of view, since 
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any such attempt would be met with resolute resistance, 
which might end in diminishing rather than increasing the 
amount of religious teaching now given in elementary 
schools. 

The contention of the Nonconformists, the " Minority " contention 
declare, is that in objecting to the provision of religious ®^*'»« 
instruction in State-aided or rate-aided schools they do formists. 
not maintain that the teachers under board or voluntary 
school managers are irreligious persons, but that it is 
impossible for board school managers, belonging to 
diiferent churches, to take account of the religious quali- 
fications in appointing teachers, and that, although it is 
required by the managers of denominational schools 
that teachers should be members of ihe churches with 
which the schools are connected, their general profes- 
sional qualifications are likely to take precedence of their 
aptitude for giving religious instruction. 

It is thought} however, to be unnecessary to discuss 
the present possibility or even the future desirabihty of 
Parliament determining that all schools should be secular. 
For the Nonconformists believe, the ** Minority " go on to 
say, that the religious instruction of the children might 
safely be left to other agencies than the day school ; but 
that, while they are all anxious that elementary schools 
receiving Parliamentary aid should be under the manage- 
ment of the representatives of the ratepayers, and should 
not form part of the equipment of churches, they are 
willing that the School Board of every district should 
determine for itself whether or not it shall make pro- 
vision for religious teaching.* 

In conclusion, attention is directed to the evidence of Sunday 
those witnesses who spoke as to the relations between schools. 
public elementary schools and Sunday schools, and the 
extraordinary success which has attended Sunday schools 
in securing so large an attendance of scholars ; " and," 
the " Minority " say, " whatever religious differences exist 
** with regard to the rehgious power of religious instruc- 
** tion in day schools, there is none concerning the great 
" service which has been rendered by the religious instruc- 
" tion given in Sunday schools to the moral and religious 
** life of the nation." 

* Mr. Heller records his strong conviction that the right of the teachers 
to give religious and moral instruction should not be interfered with, but 
that they should be at liberty at all times to support moral lessons by 
reference to religious sanctions. 
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In the judgment of the '* Minority," the moral in- 
struction and training of the children are of paramount 
importance, but the responsibility rests on the managers 
and teachers, and unless they recognize its gravity the 
moral influence of schools will be ineffective. 

It is recognized that for the great mass of the people 
of this country, religious and moral teaching are most 
intimately connected, and that in their judgment, the 
value and effectiveness of the latter depends to a very 
great extent upon reJigious sanctions. The "Minority" 
think that the present liberty of religious teaching, recog- 
nized by the law for local managers, is an ample security, 
and that so long as the present opinion of the country 
remains unchanged, the education of the children and the 
formation of their character will be based upon those prin- 
ciples which are dear to the mass of the people.* 

With regard to moral training, the " Minority " say that 
it ought not to be assumed by managers that such training 
is satisfactory because an adequate time is devoted to 
religious teaching and observances ; that reh'gious teach- 
ing may be successful in giving to children a considerable 
knowledge of Christian doctrine and of the Bible, and 
even successful in creating a religious hfe, but yet may 
fail in developing and instructing the conscience. Great 
value is therefore attached to definite and systematic 
instruction in moral duties. 

But the most admirable system of moral instruction, it 
is pointed out, will have no good effect unless the teachers 
themselves have high moral qualities, and the " Minority" 
say that in this respect they have exceptional pleasure in 
recalling the impression made upon them by most of the 
teachers who were examined by them. 

The evidence of inspectors, teachers, and managers is 
referred to, who, on the whole, expressed their satistaction 
with the moral results of the present educational system, 
and the " Minority " also are agreed in thinking that the 
moral teaching has been most valuable, and is largely 



* On this para^^raph the '* Minority " are unanimous in their opinion. 
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owing to the personal influence of the teacher ; farther, 
they say that it is not confined to specific reUgious teach- 
ing, but can also be given through secular illustrations. 
Local interest, the influence of managers and parents, and 
the personal character of the teacher, are looked to for 
maintaining a high moral standard among the scholars ; 
the " Minority " also think it would be a misfortune if in 
any way the duty of fully ascertaining the moral conduct 
of a school were transferred from the inspector to the 
managers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CUERICULUM AND STAFF. 

In considering the proper curriculum that may reasonably €iirriciiium 
be required of an elementary school, it is recognized that *" infant 
a uniform curriculum cannot be expected of large town *®'*®®*®* 
schools and small village schools. As regards infant 
schools, the " Minority," whilst they are of opinion that 
the principles laid down in Mr. Mundella's Code, and in 
the instructions to inspectors, have had an excellent effect, 
think that no pressure, direct or indirect, should be put 
upon teachers to classify infants otherwise than according 
to their attainments and intellectual and physical develop- 
ment. They agree that the infants should be so taught 
in the infant school that on reaching the age of 8 or 9 
they should be prepared to pass into, and receive the 
instruction of, the senior department. 

Satisfaction is expressed with the introduction into the 
Code of simple object lessons as a necessary part of the 
infant school teaching, and it is thought that still further 
liberty might be conceded by hterary instruction being 
almost entirely dispensed with up to Ihe age of 5, and in 
some cases 6 years of age. The *' Minority " think that 
the work of the infant schools should be mainly formative, 
and should guide the spontaneous activity of the child's 
nature, and urge as of great importance that the teachers 
for infant schools should be specially trained. 

In small village schools with not more than 60 or 70 Minimuni 
in average attendance, the " Minority " agree with their cwrtcni"™ 
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colleagues iu their opinion of what should be the curricu- 
liim for scholars above the infant classes (see page 52)." 

This course of instruction, it is thought^ woula probably 
necessitate more than one teacher; but where the head; 
teacher is really competent, it is suggested that the ser^ 
vices of monitora who are willing to stay on after the age 
of 13 for two or three years might be recognized in very 
small rural schools only, 

The present sub-divielon of classes according to tha 
existing standards is considered excessive for eraall 
achools, and it is thought that a division of the scholar^ 
exclusive of the infants, into three classes, the work ia 
each to represent a two years' course of study, would 
be more satisfactory in these schools. 

Where the managers are ■willing to strengthen the 
staff, and subject to the approval of the inspector, the 
" Miaority " think that other subjects might be encouraged,, 
in the highest class of the school, especially if the pareuta 
are willing to permit longer hours of study for their 
children, in which ease some further grant might be- 
inade, subject to the ordinary school work being tho- 
rouglily efficient. 

The " Minority " are of opinion that the same curri- 
culum might be enforced more fuUy and thoroughly 
in schools with over 60 elder children in average attendT. 
ance, and that where the children in a senior department.' 
exceed 100, a further and somewhat more detailed plan ofj 
studies might be laid down. 

AVhere a department is large enough to employ two' 
assistant teachers, so that the highest class has a teacher' 
tfi itrself, the " Minority " think that specific subjects might 
be taken np and taught with advantage, and that, although, 
not insisted on, they should be encouraged. 

Programmes of instruction suited to various classes of, 
schools, it is recommended, should be drawn up by the. 
Department, and that more detailed schemes of progres- 
sive teaching should be set forth in lieu of the present- 
standards ; freedom of choice too iu following alternative 
courses being permitted to managers after consultation 
"vvith the inspector.* 

The " Minority " recommeiid that, in any school district 
where the population within a radius of two miles, 
amounts to 10,000, there should be a higher elementary* 
school, or a higher department attached to an oi-dioary. 
elementary school, with a curriculiun suited to children 
• Oa tliia point the " Minoritj " ue tmanimoiu in their opinion. 
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Tip to 14 or 15 years of age; that in more popiiloua 
districts these Bchools shoula be increased; and that in 
distiicts where such departments cannot be established, 
children should be encouraged to continue their education 
beyond the ordinary school ciuTiculum by the payment of 
grants, on the report of H.M. Inspector that the best 
arrangements have been made for their efficient instruction, 
due regard being paid to the difficulties and circumstances 
of each case. 

The recommendation is made that in future a head strniKtii 
teacher should count for 40 scholars instead of 60, a*^*'"'^'" 
certificated, assistant for 60 instead of 80, and an ex-pupil "ctt^^ 
teacher for 50, a pupil-teacher in the third or foui-th year 
for 30, and in the second year for 80 ; and that no others 
should be reckoned on the staff. Further it is recom- 
mended that pupil-teachers should be employed in pairs, 
so that the senior one mainly may be used to help 
in school work. 

As it 18 thought that the sendees of persons of scholas- orsaniztns 
tic experience to inmect schools, to report on the teaching, """~ 
and to help in remedying defects, would be of great value 
to managers, especially of voluntary schools, it is recom- 
mended that help should be given Irom the Government 
grant, not to exceed half the salary of such organizing 
teachers or inspectors, as may be appointed by a School 
Board or by a combination of Boards, or of voluntary 
managers, subject to the regulations of the Education 
Department. 

The "Minority" think the time has now come when certifled 
certified efficient schools should no longer be included in "ndent 
the recognized school supply, unless they conform in every '"^'"'***' 
respect to the requirements imposed upon pubhc element- 
aiy schools, and satisfy the inspector by an annual 
searching examination that they come up to the standai-d 
of a good school. 

AVith regard to Welsh schools the " Minority " agree wciah 
with the recommendations of the "Majority "(see page 49), schools. 
but it is pointed out that the peculiarities and difficulties 
of the Welsh -speaking population should be continually 
borne in mind in conducting the government examination 
and in any modifications of the regulations hereafter to be 
made by the central educational authority. 

For half-timers it is suggested that special modifications Half-time 
of the cui-riculum should be mtrodueed either by spreading schimiis. 
the progress of the scholars over a longer period, or by 
a of the programme, and that the exist- 
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ing difficulties will be met by educating them iu separate 
departments, and by furnishing such schools with a 
specially strong staff. 
Publication Lastly, the " Minority " are of opinion that the Code 
of the Code, ghould every year be published for the full time that it is 
required to be laid before Parliament, that no serious 
changes should be made without reasonable time being 
allowed for preparation, and that all extensions of the 
curriculum should be introduced gradually, and that great 
indulgence should be shown to schools taking them up for 
the first time for a year or two as to the higher stages. 

Mr. Heller appends a note to the Report to the effect that he would 
recommend the abolition of the practice of endorsing teachers' parchment 
certificates, and that greater security should be given them in their tenure 
of office. 



CHAPTEK X. 



TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

(On the conclusions in this chapter the " Minority " 

are unanimously agreed.) 

Definition. By technical instruction the '* Minority " say they under- 
stand instruction in the principles and practice of domestic, 
commercial, agricultural, and industrial work. 
Drawingr. Of drawing, it is said that the recent graduated 

Syllabus of the Science and Art Department is likely to 
lead to its more satisfactory teaching and imiversal intro- 
duction in all boys' schools under trained teachers ; and the 
evidence of witnesses who spoke as to drawing is re- 
garded as practically imanimous in favour of its intro- 
duction into the elementary course. Kegret is expressed 
that the examination is not at present conducted in such 
a way as to secure that due attention is paid to good 
methods of teaching drawing, and that no estimate is made 
by a competent examiner of the success and ability of the 
various teachers. 
Workshop Some account is given in the Report of the instruction 

and science [j^ ^j^^ ^g^ of tools and science teaching conducted in certain 
teacn ngr. g^jj^Q^ig {^ large towns, but the ''Minority" having taken 
a general survey of the workshop instruction for boys in 
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this country, find that very httle is being done in this 
branch, as well as in draAring, and etilT less in that 
scientific education which is the foundation and most 
essential part of such technical ineti-uction as can be givL'u 
in the school. 

The fact that, except in Sweden and France, no work- ProionKe< 
shop instruction is given in continental elementary schools, "ementM; 
is said to indicate that the results of such instruction in *"*'""'**•" 
this country ought to be carefully watched so that it does 
not thrust aside the older branches of technical instruction, 
especially di-awing. Workshop instruction, it is thought, 
will be given most advantageously in the higher element- 
ary schools where scholars are trained first to make 
accurate drawings of the objects ■which they afterwards 
execute in the proper materials. 

The true distinction between primary and secondaiy Umits of , 
icstmction, the " Minority" think, is marked by the probable primary 
age at which the systematic instruction of the scholar is JJ"^ "J™^ 
hkely to cease, and that the cimiculum for ordinary ele-tion. 
mentary sehoole, for the majority of the scholars, should n 

be one which can be completed on reaching the age of 14. 

Withregai-dto the introduction into the school cur ricu- Mannfti 
lura of instruction in methods which aim at developing instrnctloi 
handinees and accuracy, the following are enumerated as ^iJJJ^*" 
the requirements which it would be necessary to meet: 
suitable and roomy premises ; a staff efficient, and one 
numerically sufficient; and inspectors with time enough 
to see and appreciate intelUgent methods of teaching. 

Assuming that these conditions are fulfilled, it is ProTtace < 
thought that technical schools with a course laid out for **^^*'i'=** 
three years for scholars who have passed Standard VI 
might advantageously bo founded in m-ban districts. 
These schools are not intended in any sense as places of 
apprenticeship for the pupils to the trades they in future 
wish to follow, but chiefly for the scientific and intellectual 
training of the scholars. 

Such a system of technical schools, the "Minority " Linked wii 
anticipate, would be the development and completion element— 
of the ordinary primary school course, and for scholars of "" " *' 
a different class from those desiring secondary instniction. 
They suggest that the elder scholars, who need to 
develop their elementary education especially on the 
scientific side, should be grouped at a few centres, instead 
of being left in schools where they would be neglected 
for the duller and more backward children. The 
"Minority" agree with their colleagues as to the in- 
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sufBcient teaching of elementary scholars, which prevents 
them from taking advantage of higher technical education. 
(See page 56.) 
Future The hope is expressed that, if the Technical Education 

JJ^«'TPJ'«**- Bill becomes law, the interpretation of the term '' technical 
education " will be sufficiently wide to cover elementary 
commercial, agricultural, and industrial education. It is 
also pointed out that the Department must take security 
education." ^^^^^^ ^ well-considered scheme of instruction, varying with 
the needs of the locality, shall be followed as a condition 
of Government aid. 
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EVENING CLASSES AND CONTINUATION 

SCHOOLS. 

The ** Minority" direct attention to the evanescent 
character of the knowledge acquired in the day school. 
This is attributed by them chiefly to the early age at 
which scholars leave school. It is considered necessary 
that those who pass Standard VI should be enabled 
to carry on their education in efficient continuation schools; 
and the " Minority " think that the systematizing of science 
and art classes, and the expansion of mechanics' institutes 
and other places of education, will supply the needs of this 
class of student. 

Elementary evening classes are required, it is pointed 
out, not only for those who leave school without having 
obtained the full benefit of elementary education, but also 
fur those who are more than 21 years of age. 

It is thought that in towns and populous places young 
assistant teachers might undertake the duty of teachers 
in evening schools, and also trained teachers who have 
left the profession, although the aid of volunteers is 
chiefly rehed on for this work. 

With regard to compulsory attendance at evening 
schools the opinion is expressed that attendance should be 
vohmtary, though a limited amount of compulsion is 
suggested for those who have not reached Standard VI in 
the day school and are under 16 years of age. 
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In re-orp;aniziiig the evening; school system the follow- PrineipiM 
pg points, it is recommended, should be kept iu view : — "V'ni'^" 

1, Thattheneed of young people for physical exercises inBtmctioi| 
lould be recognised. 

2. That the methods and subjects of instruction should 
e such as will awaJcen the interest of the pupils, and that 

tbx this purpose the teaching should be mainly oral. 

3. That the education, so far as it bears directly upon 
She daily work of the scholars, both in its intellectual and 

practical aspects, should be, if only in an elementary sense, 
technical. 

4, That the course of reading should be such as to fill 
the minds and imaginations of the pupils with noble 
examples of duty. 

5. That music should be taught. 

6, That it should be remembered that some pupils will 
desire not so much the systematic continuation of their 
education, as to supplement some special deficiency. 

In conclusion the " Minority " express their opinion 
that while the State should help evening schools as much 
as possible, and that school boards should also du-ect theii- 
local machinery towai'ds the improvement and extension 
of evening Bchools, yet that iu this branch of education 
every endeavour must be made to enlist voluntary activity 
and co-operation, 



CHAPTER XII. 



I GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS AND GOVERNMENT 
EXAMINATION. 

The " Minority " are of opinion that in order to secure i miiTidM 
I .efficiency, the annual examination of the work should be e^ami" 
liflearching, and that every child present on the day of ""°" 
I .examination should be liable to be examined. 

They are also of opinion that the examination, at least O'li ei 
I np to and including the present Standard IV, should be n*""*'*" 
\ mainly oral, and framed with a view to ascertaining what 
I the children have been taught and how they have learnt 
I it, rather than an independent examination from the 
I inspector's standpoint, 
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It is also thought that inspectors should be required to 
have famiharity not only with the elementary knowledge 
taught in schools, but also with the way in which it should 
be presented to the children. 

To guard against a negligent examination it is 
suggested that the inspector should draw up a report 
settmg forth in detail the progress of the school, class by 
class, m the various subjects. 

Great importance is attached to the work of inspection 
in ascertaining the value of the work, and the possibility 
of improving it, and the *' Minority " are of opinion that in 
order to do it well, the inspector must thoroughly under- 
stand school keeping, and must either have been a success- 
ful teacher —not necessarily in elementary schools — or have 
been long familiar with schools ; that he must also have a 
pleasant manner and sympathy with children, tact and 
judgment in dealing with school boards and managers, and 
be a man of wide and liberal education and cultivation. 

They are further of opinion that the inspectorate should 
be open throughout to elementary teachers, which might 
induce men of wide education to become teachers in 
elementary schools. 

The commencing salaries of inspectors' assistants are 
thought to be too low, and it is recommended that they 
should be raised to £200 a year, and that the limits of age 
should range from 25 to 40. 

Much value is attached to visits without notice, and the 
"Minority" wish to see them more frequent, so as to enable 
inspectors to judge better of the efficiency of the pupil- 
teachers and probationers. 

In order to secure uniformity of standard it is suggested 
that the quality of education to be given to the children 
should be, as far as possible, imiform, and that a lower 
standard should not be required in the country than in 
the town, nor in small schools than in large schools. The 
inabiHty of country children to learn as easily as town 
children is considered to be often exaggerated, and results 
from the necessary smallness of the schools, and low 
salaries of the teachers, the more capable in consequence 
seeking town appointments. The local conferences now 
held among inspectors are regarded as a valuable feature, 
but it is recommended that educational conferences should 
be held imder the guidance of the inspector, where mana- 
gers, school officers, and teachers might discuss educational 
questions. Lastly, the " Minority '' think that it would be 
a good thing if the chief inspector had no special district 
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of his own, or that it should be so small that his time 
should be expended in inspecting all the districts under 
his supervision. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 

(On the conclusions in this chapter the " Minority " 

are unanimously agreed.) 

The present method of distributing the Parliamentary Payment 
grant, the " Minority " say, has been criticised with more ^^ results, 
energy than almost any other part of the educational 
system, especially that part of it which makes the pay- 
ment follow closely the percentage of success calculated 
on individual passes. Having fully summarised the evi- 
dence on this question, the "Minority " are of opinion that 
the amount of the grant paid must vary to some extent 
with the ascertained efficiency of the school as tested 
by the Government inspection, at any rate, whilst popular 
education continues so largely under voluntary manage- 
ment. 

With regard to the future payment of the Parliamentary conciu- 
grant, the following conclusions are arrived at : — sions. 

1. That the most satisfactory way of securing 
efficiency in elementary schools, and of escaping the 
injurious results of the present system, would be the 
organization of our national education under representa- 
tive management over areas of sufficient extent, subject 
to State inspection, which should rather aim at seciuing 
that the local authorities do their duty, than at testing 
minutely the results of instruction. 

2. That the present method of assessing payment on 
the standard subjects should be discontinued. 

3. That a large portion of the grant should be fixed, 
subject to the condition that better guarantees oi 
efficiency are secured, both as regards buildings, teachers, 
and curriculum. 

4. That more money should be paid to provide grants 
for teaching such subjects as cookery, science, and drawing, 
and for providing organizing masters, and means of in- 
structing the pupil-teachers. 

I 2 
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5. That the remainder of the capitation grant which is 
variable, should be apportioned among the various subjects 
of inBtructioii, and tliat the inspector sliould look rather 
to the quality of the work than to the percentage of 
scholars who show some knowledge. 

6. That where a fuller cumcuTum for a school seems 
reasonable, more aid should be given to meet the coiTe- 
spoiiding efforts of managers. 

7. That special aid should bo given to small village 
schools. 

8. That the capitation grant should increase with the 
lowness of the fee, and diminish with the raising of the 
fee above the average of the country. 

An amendment representing the views of Dr. Dale and 
Mr. Heller, moved on a passage in the chapter on this 
subject in the Report of the Commission, is here appended, 
and gives their reasons for wishing to abandon altogether 
the system of "payment by results." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



COMPULSION. 

(On the cokolusions contained in this chapter the 
"Minohitt" aee unanimously agreed.) 

After tracing the history and growth of legislation for 
compulsory school attendance, the "Minority" express 
their opinion that, although, in some districts, there may 
be a disposition to remove children prematurely from school 
in order to put them to work, this is due to tie low legal 
minimum of compulsion, and not to any dislike to the 
system. But, takuig the countiy throughout, they think 
that the effect of the introduction of legal compulsion has 
not been merely a great increase in the number of children 
under instruction, but a considerable prolongation of school 
life. 

As to the ineffectiveness of the present system urged 

'• by many witnesses, the laxity of School Attendance 

CoraraitteeB and small rural School Boards is admitted, 

although it is thought that they are discom-aged by ihe 

action of the magistrates. 



^^^^ they loc 
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The "Minority" express the hope that magiatrates and 
others will operate more heartily in enforcing the law, and 
they look to the growth of public opiuion in its favour, 
rather than to increased legal penalties for securing 
regular attendance. Further, tliey consider that the bulc 
of improvement in attendance is due to the better school 
provision, and improvement in the instruction and the ciarri- 
culum; the further growth in numbera, regularity, and 
punctuality, being looked to for increased improvement in 
schools. 

It is thought that the time has now come when the 
law should be strengthened, that magistrates should be 
lequired to give effect to it, and that repeated offences 
within a certain time should entail a heavier penalty. 

The recommendation is made that, where a child is Children 
said to be under instruction in a school not recognized as "™ "g^^" 
efGcient, it should be lawftil for the school authority to emeieHt. ' 
require such a child to present himself for examination at si 
a pnbUc elementary school near where he lives, and failing 
to satisfy H.M. Inspector, the certificate of the Inspector 
should be evidence that he is not efficiently instructed. 

It is thought that the substitution of distress warrants " 
for the power of committal is cumbrous and costly, and ' 
has injuriously affected the working of the law of com- 
pulsory attendance. 

AVith regard to industrial schools, the " Minority " think industrial 
that their educational work should be under the inspec- "" '"'«■* 
tion of the Education Department. Truant schools, mth 
a short period of initial detention, but with power to take 
the boy back, should be substituted, it is suggested, in 
many cases for the ordinary industrial school, long deten- 
tion at which is regarded as not applicable to those cases 
■where a short period of sharp diacipiine would be 
more suitable. 

It is recommended that the ordinary minimum age of*** •' 
exemption from school attendance should be 11 for half- '**""' 
timera, subject to their having attained the Third 
Standard, to be raised in two or three years to the Fourth ; 
and that, except in very special circumstances to be eon- 
Bidered by the local authority, 13 should be the age for 
total exemption, but that children not profitably employed 
at work should be obhged to attend school till the age of 
14. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Comparison of Board and Voluntary Schools. 

With reference to the denominational question, the 
" Minority " do not consider the conscience clause an 
adequate security for fair play and religious impartiality 
in the management, but recognize that it must continue 
so long as the country delegatea the duty of pubKc educa- 
tion to volunteers mainly influenced by denominational 
zeal. 

A strong opinion is expressed that the inspectors^ 
reports on schools should be mlly made known throughout 
the districts, which would not only prove useful informa- 
tion to parents, but would also in the case of weak schools 
exercise useful pressure on managers. 

The " Minority " are also of opinion that the accounts 
of all schools receiving pubUc money should be audited 
with equal thoroughness, and that the same rules of 
legality should be applied to their expenditure. 

With regard to the fees it is observed that they should 
be fair and uniform, should include all school charges, and 
should be approved by the Department for voluntary 
schools as in the case of board schools. 

The " farming " of schools is regarded as very objec- 
tionable, and the same evils are said to be likely to exist 
in small schools where the teacher's salary is dependent on 
the fees and grant; the evils, amongst others, likely to 
arise are said to be over-pressure, cramming, and imdue 
reduction of staff. 

In conclusion it is thought that nothing short of public 
responsible management by representative bodies di-awn 
from a sufficiently large (Ustrict will completely remove 
existing dangers.* 

Taking the government inspection as a fair test, the 
efficiency of board schools is regarded by the *' Minority '* 
as undoubtedly superior to that of voluntary schools. 

They agree with the contention that this is because 
Boards are not hampered by want of money, and because 
large schools are better than small ones, advantages which 

* On the conclusions in these paragraphs the *' Minority ** are unanimous] j 
agreed. 
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board scliools as a rule enjoy, and which are regarded as 
arguments in favour of the extension of the system of 
board schools. 

But apart from this another reason for the alleged Reasons foi 
superior efficiency of board schools is said to be that ^**® aiiegred 
having several schools to manage, Boards are thereby efflifiency oi 
educated in their work ; and the opinion is expressed that iioam 
the areas of School Boards should be so extended that schools. 
no hoard should exist with only one or two schools under it. 
Again it is said that in many voluntaiy schools the 
management often falls officially into the hands of imfit 
persons whom there is no power to remove, while Boards 
can rectify such an error in three years. 

The " Minority " are agreed in thinking that owing to conclusion. 
the poverty of voluntary schools, inspectors have lowered 
their standard even below the Code minimum for fear of 
shutting up schools which depend upon the grant for 
existence, and yet fall below the standard of teaching 
which would deserve recognition and payment ; a danger, 
they say, agaiust which it is most important to guard. 

The results of the statistical inquiries made by the 
Commission and other evidence are examined and reviewed 
at some length in the Report, for the purpose of showing 
the superiority of board schools over voluntary schools, 
and the chapter concludes with the following expression 
of opinion : " We think that we are justified in concluding 
that School Board management, by securing a sufficient 
area of collective supervision, by its command of sufficient 
funds for the due (maintenance of schools, by its greater 
facihties for building schools large enough to secure 
efficient organization, is better able to promote national 
education than the voluntary system ; that already the 
results of board school teaching are proved to be distinctly 
superior to the education provided m voluntary schools ; 
that there is evidence to show that the standard of 
educational efficiency is kept down out of tenderness to 
the want of means of voluntary schools, and that a lower 
standard is appKed to them, avowedly in the matter of 
school buildings and furniture, and also to some extent in 
the estimating of the results of examination." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
COST OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

With regard to the demand that school fees should be 
abolished, the "Minority" are not agreed in principle on 
the qnestion whethBr fees should form a part of the 
sonrcea of income for a coiapnlsory system of national 
education. To the question, should the loss which 
would result from the abolition of school fees be made 
good from local or national aom-ces? the answer given by 
the " Minority" is that they are compelled in the interest 
of education to conclude that no practical scheme of free 
education compatible with the continuance of the volun- 
tary system has presented itself to them.* 

It is said that substantial grievances exist in con- 
nection with the fee question, and in order to reduce its 
practical hardehipa to the poor to a minimum, and to 
prevent the imposition of vaiying fees in the same school 
from being used as a means of oppression and of selection 
and exclusion of scholars, many corrections are needed. 
The opinion is expressed : (i.) That it is the duty of the 
Department to secure that the fee shall not be beyond 
the means of the parents, but that if a Hchool Board pro- 
poses a low fee, they are the elected representatives of the 
ratepayers on whom the loss will fall, and that the De- 
partment should not interfere for the purpose of raising 
the fee ; (ii.) That in no case should the fee be raised 
with the standard in which tlie child is working; (iii.) 
That it should cover all school charges, and that where 
the school is the only one, or the other schools with lower 
fees are full, it should have a prescribed maximum of a 
moderate amount. 

As to the payment of fees by guardians, the following 
recommendations are made: That it should be the duty 



my puhliD elemontatj Bohool, if they deaira to nbolisli tho few, should 
entitled to demand Bn additional grant iram the Consolidated Fund, to be 
calculated on the general average of ttie fees thiougliout tho country, and 
a the average attendance at the school in queatioQ. 
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fof the gTiartliaiiB to pay the fees of all children, whether 
under five or past the standard for exemption, whose 
parents wish to send tbem to school, and who are other- 
"wise fit for exemption; that in the case of out-door 
paupers the guardians should pay all fees direct to the 
S 

I 



managers, and not give a lump sum to the parents to 
' " 1 the 




include fees ; and that if the guardians retain the dutj' of 
paying fees, they should enteitain applications at places 
convenient to the applicants and away from the work- 
house, and that they should make arraogements. espe- 
cially in rural districte, in the different villages for heanng 
applications, 

Since at present it is the town schools with high fees special 
which receive very high grants, and the stiiigghng village '".^i? ^*"^ 
schools, or those amongst the poorest in large towns with fg„, 
low fees, -which earn low grants, the "Minority" suggest 
that in all schools, if the fee income for the year is 
between 93. and 10s. per child in average attendance, 
the iised gi-ant should be augmented by 6d. a head, and 
increased Gd.foT each 1». diminution of fee income; and 
that schools receiving from lis. to 12*. a head from fees 
should be subject to a diminution of (!(/. on the fixed 
grant, diiniuishuig Gd. for each increase of la. on fee in- 
come up to £1 a head from fees. 

Further, it is recommended that School Boards should 
I have full power if they see fit to make some or all of 
their schools free. 

In connection witli this question the case of poor 
children who need food as well as education is considered, 
and the hope is expressed that managers will provide, 
where necessary, a system of self-supp oiling dinnei'S, 
though no recommendation is made as to free dmners. 

With the contention urged by many witnesses that the The 
17s. Gd. limit should be relaxed or repealed, the "Minority" ^j^**^ 
do not agree, and say, " at any rate, we are entitled to i-ja. ed. 
expect a substantial amount of local contribution before limit. 
the State gives more than 17s. 6rf." 

In considering the proposal to give aid fi'om local rates *•<• *« 
to denominational schools, the " Minority " say that it ™j^^"f"" 
seems to them impracticable and poHtically inexpedient, from rUe*. 
firat on account of the religious difficulty of directly sub- 
sidising schools where diSereut theological dogmas are 
taught, and where the teachers are limited to distinct 
denominations ; and secondly, on account of the greater 
difficulty of giving aid without local control. It is pointed 
out that such aid must be either optional or compulsory ; if 
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the former, the old church rate controversy would be 
revived in eveiy district ; and if the latter, it would be 
necessary to give the local contributors a share of the 
management. They therefore do not see their wajr to 
support a proposal to impose on the ratepayers a contribu- 
tion in support of voluntary elementary schools.* 
Lord Lin- As to Lord Lingen's and Mr. Cumin's schemes in favour 

ven*s and ^ ^f decentralising the administration and support of ele- 
iiciienies. mentary education, and more closely connecting the rate- 
payers with their representatives and the denominational 
schools, the "Minority*' are of opinion that such large 
changes would not be acceptable to the mass of voluntary 
managers, who value highly their present direct relations 
with the Education Department, and that the consideration 
of so extensive a revolution must be consequent on 
any new scheme of local self-government that may pass 
into law. 
Aid for For small village schools further aid is thought to be 

•"^^ necessary, and it is recommended that, where there is an 

schools. isolated school with no other school nearer than two miles, 
and with an average attendance below 100, a grant should 
be paid, increasing by (is. 8d. for each child by which 
the attendance fans below 100 up to a maximum grant 
of £20 ; subject to the conditions that a certificated head 
teacher of experience and efficiency is employed at a 
minimum salary of £60, and the requirement by the De- 
partment of a proper curriculum. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

LOCAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

ReiatiTe As to what should be the relative positions of School Boards 
b^SlTand^ and voluntary school managers, the evidence of the advo- 
Toiuntary cates of the voluntary system is in the direction that much 
schools. advantage results to education from the rivalry of the two 
systems, and the " Minority " are disposed to adpait that 
such is the case to this extent, that the denominational 

• On this point the " Minority " are unanimous in their opinion. 
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^^^■•fiystem is forced to justify its existence by redoubled 
^^V exertions when brought into contact with the School Board 
^^^ aystom. 
r They are also of opinion that, having regard to the 

large share now taken in national education by voluntary iisf'^t" I 
nn.l t.n trniiFsffr _ . . 1 






bodiee, it would not be a practical proposal to traneftii- school 
,the whole maintenance and management of elementary BoarAs 
schools to public representative bodies. But they state cs^- 
their conviction that the dietriets where no School Boards 
exist, and where there is consequently no educational com- 
petition, have suffered severely not only in educational 
efficiency, but from unsatisfactory buildings and furni- 
ture, absence of playgrounds, a naiTowed curriculum, aud 
high fees. The NoucomfomuBts also, it is said, have to 
snbmit to a school permeated by the influence of an 
unsympathetic, and otten hostile, church organization, in 
the management of which they have no voice, and it is 
hoped that amongst the changes inuninent in local govern- 
ment, provision will he made to remedy this state of 
things.* 

The special Noncomformist grievance is dealt with An u 
more fully in a separate chapter of this Report, but aa '"ture 
regai'da the political objection to confiding the mass ot'"'^^'^ 
national education to private managers with special national 
denominational interests, the "Minority" aay that oven "*""■*••■■ t 
though the present system is too widely established to bo 
superseded, yet in future the policy of the country should 
be directed towards the extension of a popular and com- 
prehensive system, rather than of one privately managed 
and based on sectarian diEFerencea, 

They recommend, therefore, that the smaller rural B 
School Boards should be united, and, provided that the "at'on*- 
areas of administration are sufficiently large, and no School 
Board exists, that there should be a local representative 
authority to supply and manage new schools ;• and that 
the local element should be considered in any scheme of 
representation. 

It is also recommended that, where there is a reasonable 
number of persons desiring them, there should be schools 
'Of an undenominational character, and under popular 
representative government,* 

The present method of electing School Boards by the Election «(l 
cumulative vote is regarded as unsatisfactory, and the School 
"Minority" are not favourable to any form of proportional "*•'"''*■ 
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repreBentation, The opinion is expresBed that the larger 
towns should be divided into wards, returning, if any form 
of proportional representation be retained, not more than 
five members each, and that for this purpose the single 
transferable vote is preferable to the present cumulative 
vote (see p. 89). 

It is thought premature to consider the question 
whether School Boards might be superseded by new 
local representative bodies until the new local authorities 
have been constituted, and a considerable experience of 
their working has been gained. 



CHAPTER XYIII. 



COMPLAINTS OF THE ADVOCATES OF-, 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The first complaint made by the supporters of deuoimnt^ 
""•■■'■'' tional schools noticed by the "Minority" is that owing to 
the prior right of School Boards to supply needed accom- 
modation, church organizations may bo prevented from 
building schools suited to the wants of their supporters, 
or may at any rate be excluded from sharing in the annnal 
mterpreta- grant. In reference to the interpretation of the word 
Uonartbe "suitable" as used in Section V of the Act of 1870 (see 
'"note, page 1), the "Minority" say that no doubt the law 
only unposes the obligation of building schools in the 
case of a School Board, but that it woind seem equitable 
where (in the ordinary acceptation of the woi-d) the people 
for whom the schools exist show that they do not consider 
them " suitable," by frequenting othera, that the State 
should not exclude these schools, if efficient, from the 
annual grants.* It is pointed out that the same principle 
would apply where School Boards desire to build on 
account of the popularity of their schools and the great 
pressure upon tliem. It is regarded as a fail- concession to 
minorities that liberty should be given to them to establish 
distinctive and denominational schools under private, ajid 
largely under clerical management, where the general 
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■ilGhool syBtem is populai- and representative ; but the 
eircumstaDceB are materially altered, the Report goes on 
to say, if this liberty to fouud exclusive schoolfl prevents 
the mass of the people from having the control of the 
management and the appointment of the teachers in the 
schools to ■vvliich they are by law forued to send their 
children. 

Another gi-oimd of complaint is that School Boards 
have built excessively, aiid thereby closed efficient volun- 
tary schools. Three cases are examined in the Report 
where this was alleged to be the case, namely, at Sheffield, 
Hull, and at the Upper Kennington Lane Board School, 
London, aud.the cnnclnsion of the "Minority" is that if 
the facts are examined broadly, the growth of the board 
school system will be found to have been accompanied 
by a great improvement and expansion of the voluntary 
schools. 

The " Minority" assert that the pledge given in 1870 
that the board system was to supplement and not to 
supplant the voluntary system, has beon kept, and more 
than kept, as shown by the fact that by the help of that 
Act the grant to voluntary schools has increased, and the 
subscriptions have diminished, 

A further complaint by voluntaiy subscribers is that 
they have to pay rates for the support of board schools 
which they dislike, besides subscribing to their own 
schools. This complaint the " Minority " think unreason- 
able. 

The proposal made by some that they should be 
excused from payment of the school rate to the extent to 
which they subscribe to then- own schools is not regarded 
by the " Minority " as practical, even if it were theoreti- 
cally reasonable. It is pointed out that since voluntary 
schools are supported not in obedience to a legal obliga- 
tion, but because their subscribers wish to maintaiu 
distinct denominational teaching, as well as the control and 
management of the schools, it is not unreasonable that for 
these important powers and other incidental advantages 
which are secured, they should bear some material part of 
the cost of preserving them. 

For the complaint as to the rating of school buildings, 

the " Minority " are of opinion that as no profit can legally 

be made by elementary school managers, it would he 

ec[uitable that public elementary schools in premises 

tjConveyed by a trust deed free for the purposes of 

teducation should be exempt from rating. 
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As to Another grievance urged by the advocates of voluntary 

of^fces**"* schools is that whereas school boards very generally use 

their power to remit fees, voluntary managers cannot 

easily afford to sacrifice that source of income, and have 

to send the poor to the guardians to obtain payment. 

The " Mmority " repeat their recommendation that the 

poor are fairly entitled to free schooling, and that, if 

necessary, a moderate fee ought to be paid for them by 

some public authority. To remove any idea of pauperism, 

it is suggested that the new district councils might 

pei-haps be entrusted with this duty. 

As to the AVith reference to the complaint that voluntary 

competition managers are too poor to permit them to keep up to the 

sctao^^ standard of the board schools, the ** Minority " say that 

it is unreasonable to object to the progress of education 

on account of limited means ; that voluntary management 

implies voluntary effort, and that if the effort is inadequate 

there is no duty imposed on them to maintain their schools, 

which are now a much lighter burden than they were ten 

years ago. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE GRIEVANCES OF NONCONFORMISTS. 
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The theorj^ of the Act of 1870, the "Minority" say, is 
that the grant is given for the secular instruction only, 
and they proceed to inquire whether the provisions 
of that Act for securing the rights of parents are effective. 
Having fully summarised the evidence with regard to 
the conscience clause, the conclusion is arrived at that 
though rarely violated, it is wholly ineffective, and that 
the protection it is supposed to offer to parents whoso 
children are attending schools where the religious instruc- 
tion is contrary to their own religious belief, is illusory. 

The following reasons are given for the non-with- 
drawal of children from religious instiniction : — 

1. That to large numbers of parents the existence of 
the right to withdraw their children is unknown. 

2. That some parents are unwilling to appeal to it 
through fear of the disfavour of managers and teachers 
towards their children. 
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3. That in the rural districts NonconfomiiBts apprehend 
that if they Avithdraw their ehi!di-en, they and their children 
may Buffer annoyance and loss at the haitda of the clergy 
and adherents of the Church of England. 

4. That some parents feel that, eince the clergyman 
and his frienda contiibute to the support of the school in 
which theu- children are educated, there would be some- 
thing dishonourable in ^vith drawing their children from the 
rehgious instruction for which the school is maintained. 

i'urther, it is said, that those districts where the schools 
connected with the Church of England are the only ones »' 
accessible to the population, the entrance into the teaching J"™'(il 
profession is practically closed against Nonconformists. 
To meet this grievance it is thought that the following 
proposal accepted at the Wesleyon Methodist Conference 
of 1873, might be adopted ; viz., that in justice to the 
interests of national education in the broadest sense, and 
to the different reUgious denominations of the country, 
School Boards should be established everywhere, and an 
undenominational school placed within reasonable distance 
of every family, 

The chapter closes with the following recommen- 
dations : — datloas. 

1. That every parent shall be provided with a printed 
statemeijt, di-awn up by the Department, informing him of 
his right to withdraw nia child from the religious instruc- 
tioa, and that the child will thereby be subjected to no 
disadvantage. 

2. That in schools where there is a class-room and more 
than one teacher, secular instruction shall be given in a 
separate room during the hour of religious instruction to 
6uch children as are \vithdrawn." 

3. That where there is no class-room and only one 
teacher, children vrithdrawn from religious teaching shall 
not be required to attend till the time for secular instiuc- 
tion begins, and shall be dismissed when it is over.* 

4. That no child shall be charged a higher fee either 
for not attending the Sunday School in comiection with 
the day school, or because he is withdrawn from the 
religious instruction given in the day school. 

To this chapter a note is appended by Mr. Lyulph 

mley and Mr, Heller, to the effect tliat while they accept 

these expressionB of grievances as accurate and concur in 

tiie recommendations, they are of opinion that the small 
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number of children withdrawn from religious instruction 
is due in part to other causes than those mentioned, and 
they do not think that any conscience clause will meet 
the case of the grievances here stated to exist, or that 
anything short of popular representative management will 
secure thoroughly satisfactory teaching. 
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